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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Texas Tech University 


A few of the ideas that will attract interest in this issue are the 
themes of education for oppressed groups, multiculturalism, September 
11 2001, science and religion, liberal education, effective leadership, 
and philosophy of higher education. While the articles are discrete 
treatments of these topics, they overlap in that they raise questions or 
imply answers about who and how we should educate in both P-12 and 
higher education. Who should be served well in P-12 schools? Who ought 
to attend higher education? How should students be treated? Should 
they be empowered? What kind of education should students receive or, 
perhaps, select? Which kinds of leadership are needed in educational 
institutions? These and many other questions await the reader of the 
articles that follow. 


Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. and Han-fu Mi lead us to revisit the thought 
and relevance of Jose Ortega Y Gassett in their article “Ortega y Gassett: 
Education as Responsibility.” Although Ortega’s ideas had their greatest 
influence in the first half of the twentieth century in Spain and the third 
quarter of the twentieth century in the United States and Canada, 
Bergen and Mi argue that his philosophy of student rebellion is of 
ongoing interest for a number of reasons. In particular, they observe that 
his philosophy of higher education is a compelling reminder of the sloppy 
thinking that frequently goes on in the name of pursuing the missions, 
purposes, goals, and aims of universities. Ortega believed, according to 
Bergen and Mi, that the university means primarily the type of higher 
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learning suitable for the average student. The student must become 
cultured. The student must also receive the kind of professional prepa- 
ration she or he is seeking and for which she or he is suited. The student 
should be the center and the object of the university’s primary function: 
the teaching of the great cultural disciplines [physics, biology, history, 
sociology, and philosophy]. 

Ultimately, then, Bergen and Mi offer us insight into the historical 
context for Ortega’s thought, his philosophy of student rebellion, his 
philosophy of higher education, and his philosophy of general educa- 
tion within his philosophy of higher education. His perspective on 
general education is an attractive contrast with the one discussed next 
by D. G. Mulcahy. 


Mulcahy summons an issue from the past that merits more attention 
in the present in “Jane Roland Martin and Paul Hirst on Liberal 
Education: A Reassessment.” Interestingly—and probably correctly — 
Mulcahy argues that “Hirst’s theory of a liberal education is a compelling 
reformulation of the historical ideal of a liberal education and Martin’s 
critique is insightful and relentless. Yet both writers claim too much.” A 
reader might say that Mulcahy’s own critique of both Hirst and Martin 
is “compelling,” “insightful,” and “relentless.” Certainly, he does not let 
“the ghost of education past” rest easily. Nor should he. Indeed, if he is 
correct the controversy is much too important to lay to rest in a 
premature grave, especially when there are signs of both misidentification 
of the reported corpus and of ongoing life. Mulcahy’s conclusion is 
stimulating: “liberal education may not be for all or all that is needed for 
anyone. Yet it may still be as valuable as ever.” 


Thomas Lucey, in “Lessons from the Oppressed,” invites us to think 
with him about the lessons that can be learned from the educational 
successes of African Americans. While his focus is largely upon past factors 
that influenced the education and development of African Americans, the 
implications probably involve a broader applicability and should be of 
concern to those interested in educating all students. His research appears 
to suggest that while the past has often placed many obstacles in the way 
of the education of African Americans, their achievements offer insight 
into how we can educate similarly disenfranchised and alienated students 
today. Or, as Lucey would say, “The African American historical and 
current education experiences illustrate our national education 
community's need for open and cooperative processes that positively 
embrace individual cultural learning differences. Such processes require 
open dialogues with policy makers, caring school leadership, proactive 
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community involvement, and individualized assessment processes.” Some 
will want to ask whether the historical and cultural changes—however 
small and superficial at times—that have occurred in the last hundred and 
fifty years have led to new circumstances and values that make some 
historical grounds for prior success still palatable or justifiable. On the 
other hand, we seem ill advised to dismiss any ethically and evidentially 
justifiable means of educating all children. 


“After September 11: The Limits of Teaching and Learning,” by 
Susan Talburt, takes us into her classroom and the minds of her students 
shortly after the World Trade Center towers were destroyed. Talburt’s 
reflective account of how the destruction of the towers altered—not 
always in desirable ways—the thinking of her students, her own teach- 
ing, and the course in Social and Cultural Foundations of Education is 
presented through a number of lenses, including personally tailored 
critical theorist and psychoanalytic perspectives. A major theme or 
question of the essay is student resistance to “difficult knowledges” and 
why they would—or would not—want to change their narratives, espe- 
cially when such means they risk restructuring or rejecting their per- 
sonal identities. The events of September 11, 2001, added new meaning 
to the unknowability of teaching and learning as well as life itself for the 
author and her students. The use of interpretative models by students to 


draw drastically different conclusions is only one of the interesting 
phenomena that Talburt explores. The article raises questions about the 
possibility of each of us engaging in “defensive thinking” or our having 
“auto-misinterpretative inclinations, habits, and practices.” 


Manfred Weidhorn contends that many—probably, most—of us 
continue to misunderstand the relationship of religion and science in 
“Religion and Science—‘Divided and Distinguished’: Toward Peaceful 
Co-Existence.” He guides us through the passages of thought that lead 
to either a dominance of thought by science or by religion, pointing out 
the inadequacies of thinking either way before he suggests that the 
seventh-century English physician Sir Thomas Browne was correct 
when he wrote: “Thus is man that great and true Amphibian, whose 
nature is disposed to live . . . in divided and distinguished worlds . . . the 
one visible, the other invisible.” He suggests that we like Browne should 
take pleasure in the separate realms of understanding —“the dichotomy” — 
that find it intellectually sound to inquire and believe. No doubt, there 
are readers that will welcome his guided tour as well as those who will 
question his destination. 
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“Leadership: Rudy Giuliani’s Lessons from Life, Law, and 9/11,” by 
Judith Atcheson, approaches the topic of leadership through the eyes of 
a former New York City mayor and current civic leader. While it is easy 
to think that Giuliani’s experience and ideas are not significantly related 
to leadership in P-12 and higher education institutions, this is not his 
opinion. Thus, whether drawing from his personal, professional, or 
political life, Giuliani offers at least eight general suggestions for leaders, 
some of which one will find in our more usual educational leadership 
literature. Atcheson summarizes as follows: “(1) putting first things first; 
(2) preparing relentlessly; (3) reflecting, then deciding; (4) organizing 
around a purpose; (5) developing and communicating strong beliefs; (6) 
standing up to bullies; (7) studying, reading, and learning indepen- 
dently; and (8) under-promising and over-delivering.” Would these 
principles, we might ask, serve the educational administrator well? Has 
Giuliani violated one of his own principles by over-promising in his work? 


A final word about future issues of the Journal of Thought is in order. 
We, of course, continue to welcome well-researched, reflective manu- 
scripts that address pertinent issues and concerns of educators. Many of 
these manuscripts will be published in non-thematic issues like the 
current one. Other issues of the Journal of Thought will focus on the 
themes of open-mindedness (which will be completed by the time this 
issue is released), international education (which is progressing nicely), 
cultural issues in leadership (which is in process), and John Dewey 
(which is in the early stages of planning). These thematic issues will 
complement our rather recent, previously published thematic issues on 
“Ethics and Educational leadership” and “The Achievement Gap.” If you 
are interested in submitting a manuscript for a non-thematic or one of 
these later thematic issues, please do so. Likewise, if you are interested 
in serving as the guest editor of a thematic issue, we would welcome a 
proposal describing the envisioned issue. 
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Ortega y Gasset: 
Education as Responsibility 


Timothy J. Bergen, Jr. 
University of South Carolina 
& Han-fu Mi 


State University of New York-Oneonta 


introduction 


During the 1968-1969 school year many American and European 
colleges and universities were hit by outbreaks of violence, boycotts, or 
other turmoil. A similar situation developed in Spain during the nine- 
teen twenties and thirties. Jose Ortega y Gasset (1883-1955) was profes- 
sor of metaphysics at the University of Madrid in 1930 when the campus 
was a hotbed of student tumult. Fights and demonstrations were the 
order of the day. Professors, newspaper reporters, politicians, and 
bystanders talked, wrote, and argued about the sudden surge of student 
violence. There seemed to be no end in sight. Ortega already had the 
reputation of being the greatest Spanish philosopher since Suarez and 
the most outstanding teacher in Spain. He was asked by colleagues to 
help with some concrete proposals. He did. 

For twenty years, roughly between the two world wars, Jose Ortega 
y Gasset was the most influential and esteemed writer in Spain. His 
works were translated and he was highly regarded by a wide range of 
thinkers, Huizinga to Heidegger to Camus. Though his influence in 
Spain rapidly declined after the Spanish Civil War, when he lived in exile 
for some years before returning to his country, Ortega retained a 
following in postwar Germany and in the United States, where he 
lectured to appreciative audiences in the 1940s. Though his philosophi- 
cal credentials were not universally respected, and his role as a modern- 
izing intellectual in a backward county was not always understood, many 
intellectuals took him to be an exemplary figure. ' 
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This article presents what could be called Ortega’s philosophy of stu- 
dent rebellion. It will cover ideas proposed as early as 1914 in his Medita- 
tions on Quixote’ and up to the year of the riots in 1930 when he delivered, 
with the microphones out of order, a lecture in the main auditorium of the 
University of Madrid entitled “University Reform.” This lecture was 
later arranged into a well-known book, Mission of the University.° 

Four basic ideas have been found to be of importance to Ortega’s 
thought. Each one denotes a dimension of the responsibility of education 
faced with student violence: (1) Confrontation; (2) Rejection; (3) Inter- 
pretation; and (4) Reform. In any case, these four dimensions represent 
a serious attempt by the Spanish philosopher to face the problem of 
student violence, very similar to what America faced in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. 


Confrontation 


In front of such student unrest and apparent dissatisfaction with 
part or all of the educational establishment, it might be well to ask: 
Whose fault is it? Is education itself to blame? Is it education’s responsi- 
bility to find what is wrong and prescribe the appropriate medicine? Or 
should it continue with loftier courses, leaving riots to news reports, 
sociologists and police departments? 

It was Ortega’s opinion that no true educator can be confronted with 
a deadly situation and remain correctly aloof or discreetly uninterested. 
It is the responsibility of education to squarely face anger, shootings, 
invasion of buildings, sit-ins, and ask the old question: “What is the stuff 
out of which this is made?” If this responsibility is not assumed, we would 
have an education that does not educate, a salt without that salty taste, 
a science or an art which deals with man but refuses to deal with man’s 
boisterous doings.‘ 


Rejection 


No matter how sympathetic Ortega always was with students’ 
causes, he could not condone student violence. He had the ability to draw 
out students by inquiring about their families, interests, and friends. He 
talked to and with his students, and quite often he extended a helping 
hand. Violent rebellion, however, was another matter. He called such 
behavior “disgraceful,” “inappropriate,” “intemperate,” “useless,” and 
“stupid.” If the students wished to enter into the serious business of 
reforming the university, then a certain attitude was imperative. Such 
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an attitude can hardly be gained, he would say, by placing under office 
arrest a vice-president in charge of fiscal affairs or by physically breaking 
registration procedures. University discipline is a must for learning, 
even for crusading, and it is the student themselves who should enforce 
it.° Itis the responsibility of education to confront student unrest and also 
to reject violence as the method of confrontation. The business of 
education protest cannot prosper under physical duress. 


interpretation 


Confronting the issues and rejecting violence are the first two 
dimensions of the responsibility of education faced with student unrest. 
Confrontation is a matter of intellectual courage; rejection of violence is 
a question of common sense. There is a third dimension to be added: 
interpretation. It is education’s responsibility to hear, decode, and 
analyze the signals that are coming from a roaring crowd. Interpretation 
of a phenomenon such as student rebellion indicates not only a minimum 
commitment to reason but a basic willingness on the part of the Estab- 
lishment to really know what the students are saying. Without such 
deciphering, no constructive plans for a solution can be drawn. 

Ortega interprets student unrest: (1) as a complex phenomenon; (2) 
as anon-unique cultural occurrence; (3) as a struggle for survival; and (4) 
as partially caused by abuses of the faculty. At no other point in his 
lectures or writings does the organic connection that exists between 
education and philosophy appears more clearly. No authentic interpre- 
tation can take place without a firm hold on Western philosophy and a 
man’s relation to metaphysical synthesis. 


Unrest as a Complex Phenomenon 


Ortega wisely abstained from assigning a simple cause to a seem- 
ingly complex phenomenon. He was too good a logician to commit the 
fallacy of oversimplification. Not only two or three, but nine and even ten 
possible reasons might be found for the turmoil. Ortega’s temper ethi- 
cally flared upon hearing statements such as this: “It’s the student’s 
fault. Let them study. They are just lazy and bored. After all, study is 
what they are supposed to do.” To such blatant attempts at oversimpli- 
fying a complicated issue, Ortega retorts: 


Only stupidity can find peace in blaming such scenes on students. When 
deeds as repellent as these occur, and occur frequently, nobody special is 
at fault but the internal structure of the educational establishment itself.® 
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Unrest as a Non-Unique Cultural Occurrence 


Ortega refused to look at students’ unrest as an isolated cultural 
phenomenon. When students rebel, says Ortega,’ they are simply reflect- 
ing the political and social unrest of the nation. It is not fair to expect one 
segment of the citizenship not to participate in a common cry of discon- 
tent when the nation itself as a whole is basically dissatisfied. Students 
might voice a louder protest against a deplorable situation; their cry, 
however, is not qualitatively different from the grumblings of self-doubt 
and frustration all around them. It might be better to look at it as a 
matter of higher pitch and more decibels. Spain in 1930 was going 
through a strenuous period of political adjustment. There was unrest, 
dissatisfaction, and tumult. The students at the University of Madrid 
could not possibly remain aloof. 


Unrest as Struggle for Survival 


The students who rioted in Madrid in 1930 were what was left of the 
rape of man’s individuality by the great synthesis of Western thought. 
For the Greeks, man was a speck in the cosmos. The “I” was so 
insignificant to Plato that seldom did the great philosopher use the word 
“I.” At most he used “We.” To Aristotle, continues Ortega, the I-soul was 
like a hand that feels the cosmos, like the hand of a blind man who must 
beg among the things of the universe. With Descartes, man was elevated 
to the rank of first theoretical truth. But it was not the “I.” It was a 
thinking man, a thought devoid of individualizing characteristics, an 
abstraction placed at the center of the universe. After Descartes, man 
was made a monad in Leibniz, a microcosmos, and becomes, in Leibniz’s 
words, “a petit Dieu, “ a microtheos. With Fichte, man reaches his apex 
and becomes by himself all the universe. And then he is alone, like the 
emperor of China who could talk on equal terms with no one because 
there was no one who could be his equal. Man has swallowed the universe 
and is structurally one with the world.® 

It could well have been that the Spanish students of 1930 chose to 
revolt when they felt that the educational establishment threatened to 
engulf whatever was left in them of the individual, the personal, the 
concrete. Ortega personally felt that at the bottom of student unrest was 
a fearful determination not to become abstracted and universalized. If the 
history of higher education can be understood as the altar upon which the 
sacrifice of man’s individuality was exacted, then the students’ rebellion 
was not a fearsome sacrilege but a courageous struggle for survival. 
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Unrest as Partially Caused by Abuse by the Faculty 


Speaking of the University of Madrid, Ortega laments the long series 
of concrete and incredible abuses committed by some members of the 
faculty.® Such abuses are firmly based, he adds, on the notion that offices, 
the library, classrooms, halls, and even the reservoir of knowledge are 
theirs only. To some professors, the university is even a home away from 
home where they receive their students at will. To Ortega, this way of 
thinking is absurd. It is the students who own the university, not the 
professors. This is the way it was in the university’s most authentic hour. 
The concept of the university as a practical theocratic kingdom with 
professors as rulers is anathema both to Ortega and student alike. It is 
also a bona fide causative factor of distrust, anger, and rebellion. The 
university is perhaps the only institution of a democratic republic where 
in certain areas the instructor of a class can rightfully proclaim for better 
or for worse: “L’etal, c’est moi!” The system would dutifully concur. The 
world of academe ran in 1930 the danger of becoming at times a living 
confirmation of what Karl Marx and Fredrich Engels had so brutally 
described: a world with two classes only, the exploited and the exploiters. 
It was one of Ortega’s greatest contributions to education to see this and 
courageously proclaim the need for a total reform of the Spanish 
university system. 


Reform 


Confronting the issues, rejecting violence, and interpreting signals 
are the first three dimensions of the responsibility of education faced 
with student unrest. There is a fourth dimension to be added in the 
philosophy of Ortega y Gasset: reform. Without reform, education knows 
what is wrong but does nothing about it. Reform of at least some of the 
existing university structure was a necessity. 

Ortega’s proposals for a thorough educational reform at the univer- 
sity level are too numerous to describe in detail. However, five basic ideas 
which Ortega considered essential ingredients of such reform include: (1) 
reform should be interpreted more as creation than as correction; (2) 
education itself must be placed in its proper perspective; (3) education 
must search for a radical reality; (4) the importance of the average 
student must be recognized; and (5) the role of science within the 
university should be clarified. 
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Correction as Insufficient 


A true educational reform can neither be reduced to nor consist 
primarily of a correction of abuses by students, administrators, or 
professors."° If the basic structure of the university in all of its aspects 
(administrative, curricular, and human relations) is sound, it will stand 
the shock of abuses. It is the “uses” we are concerned with. “Is the basic 
structure sound?” is a fundamental question. The answer can only be 
found after a thorough search of the role of the university in the 
contemporary world. It is education’s responsibility to ask: “What is a 
university for? Why does it exist? Why must it exist?” Unless the role 
of the university has been discovered through the cooperative effort of all 
concerned (students included) and is meaningful, and unless such role 
actively shapes the structure of higher education, no true university can 
exist; if it does, it cannot be authentic, and it runs the risk of becoming 
an alien institution totally cut off from the every day life and aspirations 
of millions of students. Reform is not so much correction of abuses as it 
is a cooperative endeavor to discover the reason for its existence. Only 
then can a reform be truly creative. 


Education in Perspective 


There has always been danger of exaggerating the role of education 
in the progress of a country. It is erroneous, says Ortega, to think that 
great nations are great because their schooling is excellent. It is possible 
that a logical fallacy might be committed here: cum hoc ergo propter hoc 
(with this, therefore because of this). We should not attribute, continues 
Ortega, to a nation’s educational system a historical creative force that 
it neither has nor can have. It is true that great nations have great 
schools. No nation can be great if the schools are not good. But the same 
excellence must be required of its religion, political system, economics, 
citizenship, etc.'* The educational system of a country depends more on 
the public climate than on the artificial environment produced inside the 
academic walls.’’ Nations are not great because their universities are 
great. Universities are great to the extent that they participate in the 
integral spirit of the country as a whole. No university can assume an 
authentic role if disconnected with the political, social, psychological, 
and philosophical mainstream of society. It could be the role of higher 
education to consolidate achievements or to help bring about changes. 
But what the university cannot do is to lock itself behind the walls of ivy 
and go its own way, after its own goals, in its own manner. 
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Search for a Radical Reality 


The curriculum structure of the University of Madrid in 1930 rested 
on the assumption that the acquisition of knowledge was the basic 
reality. Not so, says Ortega, the students are. Student riots were a 
confirmation of what Ortega had been saying for years—that Spanish 
educational institutions had failed to come to grips with the problem of 
metaphysics. It was education’s greatest task to repostulate the problem 
of being.'* Repostulation was demanded by Ortega because after twenty- 
five centuries of Western thought, concepts such as “mind,” “substance,” 
“idea,” and “being” were unable to help the man on the street understand 
or carry the cross of human existence. A new, vital ontological outlook 
was necessary. 

In lieu of others, Ortega himself presented this new ontology: “The 
first reality of the university is ‘my living’ and everything else exists or does 
not exist in my life, inside my life.'° Such radical reality is not an abstracted 
substance but man whois in continuous interaction with his surroundings. 
Man consists of dealing with this world, in seeing it, imagining it, thinking 
it, loving it, hating it, being sad or happy in it and because of it, moving it, 
transforming, it, and suffering it.'° There is nothing certain beyond this. 
There is no need for anything certain beyond this. 

The structure of Spanish higher education was not founded on this 
or any similar ontology. As an educational organization the University 
of Madrid failed to realize that the disciplines it explained in the different 
schools were not subsistent realities in themselves independent from the 
student. It was unable to think of a scientific datum in terms of what it 
is to the student and before the student.'’ Therefore, complete sets of 
truths were “dished out” for students to comprehend for their own and 
their country’s sake. Nobody seemed to think of truth as that which 
satisfied a desire of our intelligence and something which cannot be 
found unless man sees the necessity of it." 

According to Ortega, the search for a radical reality is at the very core 
of educational reform. To teach is not to teach science, mathematics, 
history, or philosophy. It is rather to help the student see the intrinsic 
worth of each of these sciences.'? Students naturally reason, but their 
reason does not focus on all possible objects. It only focuses on that part 
of the world which answers their needs and interests. Only those objects 
become vital. To reason is to reason from my point of view. Subject matter 
has ontological meaning to the extent that we are interested in it.” 
Whenever the university structure placed knowledge, science, money, or 
instructors at the center of higher education, it not only made an 
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ontological blunder, it also opened the door for the rightful heirs to try to 
get their inheritance back through any means at their disposal. As in the 
Middle East, a vital question perplexes today’s modern education: “To 
whom does the Holy Land belong? 


importance of the Average Student 


Just as the student is the center of the university, the average 
student is the measure of what should or should not be taught. To Ortega, 
the foundation of any curriculum is the too often forgotten aphorism that 
teaching must be done to the extent that a student can learn. No subject 
is necessary if it cannot be comprehended. No subject should be taught 
only with the brightest pupils in mind. Subject matter is indeed impor- 
tant, but its primary responsibility is to make itself be understood. There 
is, says Ortega, an excess of cultural and technical information that we 
can hardly assimilate. How can the average student cope with all of this? 
Contemporary higher education is guilty of a grave miscalculation; the 
belief that the modern man’s capacity to learn has increased in direct 
proportion to the array of data he must assimilate.” 

The average student is not an inferior student nor is he worthy only 
of the less experienced instructors. He does not quite reach the level of 
the superior student, but he is at a much higher level than those who 
could not make it intellectually. To Ortega, the university means prima- 
rily the type of higher learning suitable for the average student.” The 
student must become cultured. The student must also receive the kind 
of professional preparation she or he is seeking and for which she or he 
is suited. The student should be the center and the object of the 
university's primary function: the teaching of the great cultural disci- 
plines. These disciplines are, to Ortega: (1) the physical image of the 
world (physics); (2) the fundamental themes of organic life (biology); (3) 
the historical process of the human race (history); (4) the structure and 
operation of social life (sociology); and (5) the universe as a whole 
(philosophy). 

Once the responsibility of forming a cultured student has been met, 
it is time for the undertaking of the second task: the production of a 
thoroughly competent professional individual. The average student 
must become a good doctor, a good judge, a good mathematics professor, 
or a good accountant. Culture and professional preparation are basic 
objectives for a university with regard to the average student. 
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The Role of Science 


The basic university reform must deal with the role of science within 
the university structure. Few concepts can be, according to Ortega, more 
beneficial or detrimental to higher education, especially if its relation- 
ship to the goals and curriculum of the university are unclear. A study 
of three of Ortega’s works, Mission of the University, Revolt of the 
Masses,” and What is Philosophy?,”* brings into perspective the follow- 
ing generalizations: 

1. Science is a wonderful reality; it is not, however, the only 

reality worthwhile in itself. 

2. Science is primarily investigative: statement of a problem, 

attempt to solve it, and conclusions. 

3. Care must be taken not to confuse science with culture and 

knowledge of a profession; they are essentially different. 

4. There is much about science that has nothing to do with 

culture, e.g., scientific techniques. 

5. The university is distinct from but inseparable from science. 

No university can be considered authentic if the scientific spirit 

does not flourish within its walls. 


6. Science or scientific investigation does not immediately 
belong to the primary function of a university. The university 
per se is not a scientific but a teaching institution. It would be 
a dangerous educational blunder to make science or investiga- 
tion the “bread-and-butter” curriculum for the average stu- 
dent. 


7. Itis possible to be an excellent teacher of science without being 
a scientist. A teacher needs to know his subject. Knowledge, 
however, does not include investigation. There is a basic distinc- 
tion among the following: discovery of truth, comprehension of 
truth, explanation of truth, and motivation to arrive at truth. A 
teacher need not discover a truth in order to comprehend it or 
explain it or motivate his or her students. 


8. Scientific research by definition excludes the average person. 
To be a scientist is a rare thing indeed. 

9. There is a fundamental difference between acquaintance with 
research methodology in a certain field and engagement in 
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research. While the former is essential to good teaching, the 
latter is not. 


10. Scientific research is only one aspect of a professor’s qualifi- 
cations. Culture, broad knowledge of his field, talent as a teacher, 
sympathy toward his students, and moral integrity are much 
more important. 


The University of Madrid followed a dangerous course. It had lost 
authenticity by promising and demanding what was not in its nature to 
give or to require. Universities are not factories for the production of 
scientists on a wholesale basis. The average student had neither the 
capacity nor the inclination to become a researcher. Why should the 
student be made a second-class citizen in the kingdom of reason? It is no 
wonder that the students rebelled. The University of Madrid, added 
Ortega, must reform its concept of science and investigation if it is to 
survive intellectually, perhaps even physically. 


Conclusions 


Seventy years have passed since Jose Ortega y Gasset confronted the 
problem of student violence. He clearly saw that it was higher education’s 
responsibility to: (1) face the issues; (2) reject violence as a means of 
solution; (3) interpret the meaning of revolt; and (4) take definite steps 


toward reform. This responsibility was squarely placed upon the shoul- 
ders of the educational establishment, and as a professor himself, Ortega 
refused to “pass the buck” or bitterly complain about the lack of “law and 
order.” If education was to do its duty, the problem of student rebellion 
would disappear or at least become inconsequential. If not, the structure 
of higher education itself was in danger of burning. 
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introduction 


Jane Roland Martin’s critique (Martin, 1994: 170-186) of Paul Hirst’s 
forms of knowledge theory of a liberal education (Hirst, 1974: 30-53) was 
unique among the many criticisms of Hirst’s theory when it appeared. It 


may also have been the most influential and have contributed more than 
is recognised to the eventual retraction of Hirst’s initial stance (Hirst, 
1993: 184-199). Hirst did not include Martin among those he saw as 
influencing his change of position yet he has expressly altered his 
thinking on a number of issues raised as objections by Martin in her 
critique (Mulcahy, 2002: 2-13). These include deciding the goals of 
education or the kinds of lives people should lead based upon a theory of 
knowledge, highlighting a form of education consisting exclusively of 
forms of knowledge to the exclusion of practices, claiming cognitive 
states to be logically basic, focusing exclusively upon propositional 
knowledge as the content of education, and positing a dualism between 
mind and body (Hirst, 1993: 184-199). 

Of course, Hirst’s change of position, important though it was, in no 
way alters the enormous significance of his original theory and its impact 
on the philosophical discussion of curriculum. Neither does it deny the 
entirety of that position or many of the claims historically made on behalf 
of liberal education. For all of her criticisms of liberal education in her 
critique of Hirst and in subsequent writings, moreover, Martin sees 
liberal education as a crucial part of a person’s complete education, to 
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which other necessary parts ought to be added. Yet Martin’s comprehen- 
sive critique of Hirst’s theory of a liberal education, coupled with Hirst’s 
own retraction of his celebrated theory, hardly shows liberal education 
in the most favourable light, and there is a danger that in rejecting 
aspects of it the baby may be thrown out with the bath water. It is 
therefore important to recognise the legitimate claims of liberal educa- 
tion that stand independently of the arguments of both writers. In an odd 
way these merits can be seen anew by examining Martin’s critique of 
Hirst’s theory of a liberal education well over a decade after Hirst’s piece 
first appeared, as can some of the limitations of Martin’s own analysis 
almost another twenty years later. So too can conflicting statements 
made by Hirst in The Logic of Education (Hirst and Peters) regarding the 
relationships among the concepts of education, liberal education, and 
general education, statements that can now be seen to deflect attention 
from Hirst’s original purpose. 


Martin’s Critique of Hirst 


What was wrong with Hirst’s theory of a liberal education, it may be 
asked, that so concerned Martin? While Hirst has had his critics, 
according to Martin these critics directed their energies largely toward 
an analysis of his account of the forms of knowledge whereas for her 
falling foul of the epistemological fallacy is the crucial issue. “Behind 
Hirst’s theory,” she writes, “lies a conception of liberal education as the 
development of mind and the identification of the achievement of 
knowledge with that development. Upon this foundation rests Hirst’s 
thesis that a liberal education is an initiation into the forms of knowl- 
edge” (Martin, 1994: 171). He has made the “mistaken assumption that 
the nature and structure of knowledge determines the nature and 
structure of a liberal education...” (Martin, 1994: 172). This is what leads 
to the epistemological fallacy, “arguing from a theory of knowledge to 
conclusions about the full range of what ought or ought not to be taught 
or studied” (Martin, 1994: 176). 

In Martin’s view the kind of knowledge associated with Hirst’s 
theory of a liberal education is unduly narrow and leads to the formation 
of lopsided human beings. Because of its exclusive focus upon proposi- 
tional knowledge, and the narrow view of mind that accompanies it, 
other desirable educational values are also omitted. Hirst’s theory, 
Martin adds, accordingly “ignores feelings and emotions and other so- 
called ‘non-cognitive’ states and processes of mind.” It also ignores 
‘knowledge how’ and omits education for action (Martin, 1994: 173). 
Excluded from the curriculum of a liberal education, as a consequence, 
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are such subjects and areas of study as physical education, vocational 
education, and artistic performance. As a result, Martin concludes, Hirst’s 
theory a liberal education produces ‘ivory tower people,’ people lacking in 
a commitment to action and ‘know-how (Martin, 1994: 173-176). 

While Hirst recognises that his theory of a liberal education is not a 
theory of the whole of education, trading on the term liberal education 
by so labelling his theory does suggest to Martin that for Hirst this is a 
theory of the most valuable part of education. This is unfortunate, Martin 
believes, for Hirst’s theory is unduly narrow as an account of “that 
education deemed valuable,” and it erects an untenable dualism between 
mind and body in its exclusive concern for education of the mind (Martin, 
1994: 173-175, 179-180). In her critique, Martin makes clear that Hirst 
does not claim that liberal education is a theory of all education deemed 
valuable, nor does he deny that there could be other forms of worthwhile 
education; they simply would not be liberal education. Having pointed 
out this, however, Martin observes that not everyone has been so exact 
on this point and that Hirst’s theory has become “the received theory not 
just of intellectual but of that education deemed valuable.” Hirst has 
presented this theory “as a theory of liberal education and liberal 
education is thought [by others] to exhaust that education which is 
deemed valuable.” This has occurred, she adds, at least in part, because 
of Hirst’s own use of the label, ‘liberal education’ (Martin, 1994: 173-174). 


Martin highlights some of the deficiencies of the person whose educa- 
tion would be based on Hirst’s theory. In doing so she identifies values 
excluded by Hirst that she clearly favours (Martin, 1994: 174-175): 


The received theory conceives of a liberally educated person as an ivory 
tower person: one who can reason, but has no desire to solve real 
problems in the world; one who understands science, but does not worry 
about the uses to which it is put; one who grasps the concepts of biology, 
but is not disposed to exercise or eat wisely; one who can reach flawless 
moral conclusions, but has neither the sensitivity nor the skill to carry 
them out effectively. 


For Martin, Hirst’s theory has no interest in such educational values 
as acting wisely or with sensitivity, and it may even serve as a serious 
impediment to their advancement. Some who are educated according to 
Hirst’s theory will undoubtedly become competent doers and makers; 
others will become moral agents and social reformers. Yet, “from the 
standpoint of the theory in its role as paradigm of education deemed 
valuable, however, this will all be accidental, for what matters is simply 
that the forms of knowledge be acquired” (Martin, 1994: 175). 

In its exclusive concern for education of the mind, Martin maintains, 
the dualism between mind and body that Hirst creates, separates reason 
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from emotion, thought from action, and education from life by “banishing 
both knowledge how and noncognitive states and processes from its 
conception of mind and hence from the realm of liberal education” 
(Martin, 1994: 179). The theory goes farther, however, relying on a 
conception of liberal education that divorces mind from body and making 
“education of the body nonliberal, thereby denying it value. Since most 
action involves bodily movement, education of and for action is denied 
value also” (Martin, 1994: 179). If this explains why ivory tower people 
are apathetic it has serious social ramifications too. It means that Hirst’s 
theory of a liberal education commits one to political models that require, 
or at least desire, people “to be passive rather than active participants in 
the political process” (Martin, 1994: 180). Combine this passivity with a 
theory of education that separates reason and emotion, mind and body 
and you are left with people who are both uncaring and inactive and 
politically docile even in the face of injustice (Martin, 1994: 179-180). 


Assessing the Critique 


Hirst’s theory of a liberal education is a compelling reformulation of 
the historical ideal of a liberal education and Martin’s critique is insight- 
ful and relentless. Yet both writers claim too much. Hirst’s claim that the 
concept of liberal education he outlined was “explicitly stipulative” 
(Hirst, 1974: 96; Hirst, 1993: 187)' is the crux of the matter. 

When Hirst draws upon the idea of a liberal education in articulating 
his position, he locates his thinking within an age-old tradition that, as 
with any rich tradition, is understood and interpreted differently by 
different people. In formulating his own reinterpretation, Hirst rejects 
the Aristotelian epistemological underpinnings of a liberal education. 
This he does by maintaining that knowledge associated with the forms 
is not necessarily a true account of reality. This does not lead him to reject 
the value of acquiring knowledge and the intellectual development that 
accompanies it, however; he simply values the acquisition for different 
reasons. He does, moreover, retain the commitment to the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake rather than for any ulterior purpose. His own 
search for the forms of knowledge, moreover, is a search for precisely that 
kind of knowledge considered worthwhile in itself, what he refers to as 
knowledge that is logically basic. 

Hirst knows well that he is not the first to seek and characterise such 
knowledge. The kind of knowledge located by Plato in the upper half of 
the divided line—science, mathematics, logic, and dialectical reason- 
ing—was one formulation of this thinking in relation to an educational 
plan as was Newman’s nineteenth century advocacy of literature, sci- 
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ence, and theology as the substance of a liberal education. It was because 
such knowledge was considered logically basic that it was viewed as a 
foundation for later studies. It was also because it was logically basic, and 
simultaneously pure or ‘theoretical’ as distinct from ‘applied’ knowledge, 
that many considered it useless. Yet, as Newman would argue, it was this 
very uselessness, this logically basic character, that made it also the most 
valuable in the educational sense. Once mastered, it enabled one to see 
in one’s learning and life the connections among the parts, to evaluate 
their importance in relation to one another, and to grow in knowledge 
and understanding. This is what it meant to have a liberal education; and 
it was free and freeing, liberal and liberating. 

When Hirst claims in his theory of a liberal education to be setting 
forth a stipulative definition and departing from predefinitional usage, 
therefore, he is doing nothing of the kind. Nor is he merely trading on the 
term ‘liberal education,’ as Martin asserts. He is, in fact, drawing upon 
a tradition stretching all the way back to the Greeks. For these are 
precisely the claims that he wishes to make in defence of his version of 
a liberal education: it is free and freeing. What is different is his account 
of the nature and structure of knowledge, that is, his account of the 
logically basic forms of knowledge, and the altered nature of the truth 
claims he attributes to them. It comes as no surprise, then, that Hirst’s 
theory of a liberal education is as open as any to the equally age old 
criticism of it as being of limited value. Neither is it surprising that since 
his theory of the forms of knowledge is the more novel aspect of his 
position that this dimension is what attracted the greater attention. 

Hirst’s theory of a liberal education expresses very well aspects of both 
its educational and philosophical character that changes in how we 
perceive knowledge today may have necessitated. It is in this regard that 
Martin’s critique is valuable too, for it is as much a critique of a twentieth 
century account of liberal education as it is of any particular version of it. 
Its validity rests largely on the grounds of her comparison of Hirst’s theory 
with that of other possible educational ideals or accounts of what she terms 
‘the whole of education,’ however. (Martin, 1994: 173) It does not rest on 
a comparison of Hirst’s theory with other theories of a liberal education. 

Theories of liberal education have long been based upon theories of 
the nature and structure of knowledge and to that extent have typically 
been guilty of the epistemological fallacy. To employ Martin’s analysis, 
they have also long erected a dualism between mind and body and 
between reason and emotions; and they have long focused on education 
for reflection rather than action. That is, you might say, why they were 
known as theories ofa liberal education. To suggest it is a failing in liberal 
education to possess such qualities, therefore, is quite off the point; it is 
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simply an articulation of what it meant. To lay out the distinctive 
qualities of a liberal education for the purpose of locating it in the context 
of the whole of education or for some other reason, moreover, is not to 
deny the necessity or desirability of other forms of education. 

Advocates of liberal education often did locate it within the context 
of a broader education. According to the widely accepted interpretation 
to which Martin makes repeated reference, Plato’s proposal for the third 
stage in the education of the philosopher king, namely, the study of those 
subjects in the upper half of the divided line of knowledge, is a case in 
point. By the time the future leader or guardian arrives at this stage in 
the educational process he or she has already completed a basic or 
elementary education and has been initiated into the values, customs, 
and mores of the society; so have all other citizens of the state. To view 
the proposal for the education to follow as not taking place within such 
a context is therefore to overlook a basic premise. As applied to Martin’s 
critique of Hirst, it is to overlook Hirst’s explicit recognition, and Martin’s 
own acknowledgement of it, that a liberal education does not claim to be 
the whole of education. Yet Martin does overlook it when she picks out 
that part of the whole of education that a liberal education claims to be 
and then proceeds to criticise it for not being what it never claimed to be. 
Hirst knows very well what his theory excludes. In a follow-up article to 
his original one, he wrote that liberal education (Hirst, 1974: 96), 


Can not be regarded as providing a total education. It explicitly 
excludes all objectives other than intellectual ones, thereby ignoring 
many of the central concerns of, say physical education and the 
education of character.... To equate such an education with ‘general 
education’, is also unacceptable if that is taken to be everything a total 
education should cover other than any ‘specialist’ elements. The lack of 
concern for moral commitment, as distinct from moral understanding, 
that it seems to imply, is a particularly significant limitation to this 
concept’s usefulness. 


Martin’s critique of Hirst is also misleading in regard to those 
criticisms of liberal education that draw attention to the unwillingness 
and inability of the person of a liberal education to seek justice in the 
political realm. In Plato’s view, for example, education for this very 
purpose simply was not possible until the third stage had been com- 
pleted. That is when the knowledge and understandings that could only 
be found through theoretical studies were grasped, when the knowledge 
that was logically basic had been attained. Thereafter there was to be a 
thoroughgoing education in the skills of a life committed to securing 
justice for all, a point Martin consistently downplays. Instead she favors 
the interpretation that because “Plato takes ruling to be a matter of 
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knowing The Good and considers this knowledge to be the most abstract 
kind there is, he requires the rulers of the Just State to engage in rigorous 
theoretical study so as to perfect their deductive powers and develop the 
qualities of objectivity and emotional distance” (Martin, 1997: 204). 

Now Plato may or may not have been correct in believing that his 
third stage of education was logically basic to education for action in the 
pursuit of justice but he did not overlook the matter of their interrelat- 
edness. Neither did he overlook the need for education for action in the 
pursuit of justice, which was the whole point of the fourth stage of Plato’s 
plan of education. Nor did he wish his philosophers as kings to be so 
emotionally distant as to be uncommitted to the pursuit of justice. It is 
the same with the tradition of a liberal education over time. It was 
because liberal education was considered logically basic that it was 
thought to be a prerequisite for professional studies, which included 
education for action as well as specialized theory. It was often seen also 
as the best foundational education for everyone, whatever one’s voca- 
tional and personal aspirations may be. 

There are other aspects of Martin’s critique that merit closer atten- 
tion but these should not detain us here where it is more to the point to 
inquire why Martin’s contribution is to be considered so valuable. Martin 
may be inaccurate when she says that Hirst is trading on the term liberal 
education but she is close to the mark. Hirst is not merely trading on the 
term liberal education, as I have already suggested. His protests to the 
contrary in the passage just quoted notwithstanding, along with R. S. 
Peters, he conceives of liberal education both as education and as general 
education; he wants to have it both ways. He wants to hold, firstly, that 
his theory of a liberal education does not to claim to be a total education 
and, secondly, that it is. 

Martin’s contribution is important because she argues forcefully the 
weaknesses of a theory of liberal education understood as a theory of 
general education or a theory of the whole of education. Hirst alludes to 
these failings; Martin elaborates on them skillfully and tellingly. Having 
drawn attention to them and explained that his theory of a liberal 
education is not to be considered a theory of total or general education, 
Hirst ignores his own advice in The Logic of Education and elsewhere 


Education, Liberal Education, and General Education 


The Logic of Education shows a convergence in the ideas of Hirst and 
Peters regarding the relationships among the forms of knowledge, the 
content of the curriculum, the concept of education, the idea of the 
educated person, and the ideal of a liberal education. It also reveals some 
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of the weaknesses of their position, including their inconsistent ideas on 
the relationship between education and liberal education. Attempting to 
explain what they mean by ‘education,’ Hirst and Peters have this to say 
in The Logic of Education (Hirst & Peters: 25): 


It looks, therefore, as if the concept of ‘education’ is a very fluid one. At 
one end of the continuum is the older and undifferentiated concept which 
refers just to any process of bringing up or rearing in which the connection 
either with what is desirable or with knowledge is purely contingent. 
There may be uses which link it just with the development of desirable 
states without any emphasis on knowledge; there may be uses which pick 
out the development of knowledge without implying its desirability. The 
more recent and more specific concept links such processes with the 
development of states of a person that involve knowledge and under- 
standing in depth and breadth, and also suggest that they are desirable. 
The analysis of ‘education’ given at the start of the chapter is of this more 
differentiated specific concept. It will be with the implications of this 
more specific concept that we shall be concerned in this book. 


There is little in this paragraph that we did not know already and it 
simply spells out that by ‘education’ Hirst and Peters mean what Hirst 
already called liberal education. Contrary to what is said in the passage 
quoted, moreover, no analysis of ‘education’ is given at the start of the 
chapter in question. It does, however, throw light on some related 
matters. Firstly, it makes it about as clear as one could expect that for 


Hirst and Peters the kind of education they are interested in here is 
liberal education; in practice the concepts and terms are interchange- 
able.? Secondly, it strongly suggests that Hirst and Peters stretch 
credibility when they attempt to convey that they are merely expounding 
as ordinary language philosophers on the meaning of the more recent 
sense of the term ‘education.’ Having identified different uses of the word 
‘education,’ Hirst and Peters proceed to dismiss all uses other than the 
one to which they are clearly partial, namely, the “more recent and more 
specific concept.” There is no reference to the fact that they have 
themselves given greater currency than anyone else to this more recent 
and specific usage, and they then continue to adopt essentially an 
advocacy role in regard to it. 

Yet it is clear that the account of education given in the quotation 
above is entirely inadequate as a summary of the ways in which the 
concept of education has been and still is widely understood. Rightly or 
wrongly, for example, education has long been understood in terms of an 
all round preparation for life in which the connection both with what is 
desirable and with knowledge is far from being contingent. Whether 
Hirst and Peters wish to acknowledge it or not, the terms ‘education’ and 
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‘general education’ have also long been understood by many to mean a 
broad or even total education. Thus, when Hirst and Peters equate 
liberal education with education they are either distorting ordinary 
language usage to suggest education is essentially academic or they are 
simply refusing to recognize that previously, and mistakenly, they 
argued that a broad education should be based on the forms of know]- 
edge. Hirst’s claim that the concept of liberal education he outlined was 
“explicitly stipulative” is, as I already intimated, historical fantasy. 

Having claimed that ‘education’ means ‘liberal education,’ and that 
it is the only meaning that merits being taken seriously, the claim is also 
made that liberal education is ‘general education.’ In The Logic of 
Education, Hirst and Peters claim that the adequate development of 
general education has not only suffered from a lack of clarity about the 
range of understanding and knowledge it should pursue but that it has 
also suffered from a failure to distinguish between the precise objectives 
of general education and those of special education within the same 
domain of knowledge and experience. They continue as follows (Hirst & 
Peters: 66-67): 


A budding specialist needs a detailed knowledge of all the relevant 
concepts, skills and tests for truth that will progressively provide him 
with a comprehensive understanding within a given domain. In this area 
his knowledge and experience will eventually stretch far beyond the 
confines of everyday contexts. A general education, however, aims at no 
such exhaustive mastery. Its concern is that the pupil will be sufficiently 
immersed in each form of understanding to appreciate its character, to 
employ its major elements that have application within the context of 
everyday life, and be aware of the further possibilities in each area, given 
the time and inclination to pursue these. (Italics added) 


As described here, ‘general education’ is precisely what Hirst has in 
mind when he discusses liberal education, a description that does little 
to clarify matters but further highlights the contradictions inherent in 
the positions of Hirst and Peters. Nor does Hirst’s retraction of the 
position he adopted in his original theory do anything to address this 
problem either for it does not include any denial of the claims made above 
that liberal education is one and the same as education and general 
education. If anything, it adds to the confusion as Hirst now claims that 
liberal education was originally seen as situated within a broader 
education. He writes as follows of his original position: “A stipulative 
notion of liberal education, defined in terms of initiation into the forms 
of knowledge as characterized by their distinctive internal, logical 
features was set out as the core of a wider education. That wider domain 
was clearly seen as secondary” (Hirst, 1993: 187). 
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It is true that Hirst said of his theory ofa liberal education that it did 
not claim to be a total education, implying the idea of a wider education. 
What is less clear is that “the wider domain was seen as secondary.” In 
The Logic of Education, as we have seen, liberal education is not located 
within the ‘broader’ concepts of education or general education; they are 
all spoken of as being one and the same. A similar blurring of key concepts 
is found in Hirst’s original article on liberal education when he writes 
that the outcome of his idea of liberal education is best summed up by 
Oakeshott when Oakeshott spoke of education as an initiation into the 
skill and partnership of the intellectual adventure of conversation. 
Unlike Hirst, Oakeshott was speaking of ‘education’ not ‘liberal educa- 
tion’ and in the very paragraph from Oakeshott quoted by him, Oakeshott 
uses the word ‘education’ not ‘liberal education’ (Hirst, 1974: 52). 

Between them, these various references to education, liberal educa- 
tion, and general education make it clear that Hirst and Peters have 
themselves contributed in no small way to the confusion they sought to 
eradicate from the discussion of education. They also show that whatever 
limitations Hirst acknowledges to exist in his theory of a liberal educa- 
tion by comparison with a broad or total education, he long persisted in 
describing education and general education in terms of his theory of a 
liberal education. He thereby insinuated or at least led others to conclude 
that it is the only kind of education that matters. Martin has made a 
strong case that it is not. 

In the final analysis Hirst’s claim that what he labels liberal educa- 
tion is also the whole of education may be a more serious error than the 
one he has come to recognize himself, namely, claiming that theoretical 
knowledge is logically basic to practical knowledge. It is not only to 
confuse part of something with the whole of it. It adds momentum to 
those forces against which Hirst himself is now aligned that impose on 
children academic educational experiences that are unduly confining 
and punitive. Yet to criticize liberal education and abandon it for not 
advancing those educational objectives that properly fall to other forms 
of education is also to be mistaken. Hirst does not do this in his retraction. 
He does proclaim, however, that practical knowledge is basic to theoreti- 
cal, and this may be to err in the opposite extreme, even though it may 
be true for most people throughout their lives and be true for all students 
in the early stages of intellectual growth. 

For those who are intellectually gifted, such as Plato’s guardians— 
those who have the capacity to analyze and theorize about practical 
problems and, like the scientist, move forward from the realm of theory 
and speculation to the concrete and practical worlds—it may be other- 
wise. That is to say, while practice may precede theory for many people, 
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there are also those who attain the capacity to go from theory to practice. 
For such people, those who may be called the academically gifted, the 
acquisition of a broad range of theoretical knowledge, the skills of higher 
thinking that accompanies it, and the conceptual sophistication that 
develops hand in hand with it—in a word, liberal education—may still be 
the most justifiable education. It may also be necessary to the under- 
standing of ideas and values and their applicability in tackling the many 
complex social and technological problems we encounter as a society. In 
such a scenario—as in Plato’s—liberal education may not be for all or all 
that is needed for anyone. Yet it may still be as valuable as ever.* 
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Notes 


On this point, see also Israel Scheffler, The Language of Education 
(Springfield, IL: Charles C. Thomas,1960), 15, where he characterizes stipulative 
definitions as ones that “do not purport to reflect the predefinitional usage of the 
terms they define.” He further distinguishes between them and descriptive and 
programmatic definitions. 

In the same vein, in Hirst and Peters, The Logic of Education: 19 we read: 
“For ‘education’ suggests not only that what develops in someone is valuable but 
also that it involves the development of knowledge and understanding. What- 
ever else an educated person is, he is one who has some understanding of 
something. He is not just a person who has a know-how or knack. There is also 
the suggestion that this understanding should not be too narrowly specialized.” 
These are precisely the terms also used to describe liberal education. 

For Martin, it should be added, liberal education as frequently idealized 
is a highly gendered concept that needs to undergo radical transformation before 
it is suitable for anyone. See especially, Martin, Changing the Educational 
Landscape: 70-87. This essay was Martin’s Presidential Address to the Philoso- 
phy of Education Society in 1981 and was originally published as “The Ideal of 
the Educated Person,” Educational Theory 31, 2: 97-109. 
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from an Under-Appreciated Culture 
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University of Memphis 


introduction 


The societal plight of African Americans (and other groups of color) 
presents an element of study that, until the last two decades, has largely 
been accepted by the North American educational community as a sad, 
but incidental, part of our societal processes. This article draws from 
research during these two decades to highlight elements of African 
American education processes that are critically important to our aca- 
demic settings’ successes. One only needs to relate the population trends 
(Epstein, 2001; Hodgkinson, 2001) in the United States and the events 
of September 11, 2001 (Lucey, 2002) to recognize the crucial nature of 
such a venture. 


Reconstruction to the Depression 


From colonial times to 1935, African Americans experienced great 
educational challenges. Through great perseverance and sacrifice, they 
defied social and political obstacles to educate themselves and their 
children, thereby perpetuating and developing their cultural identity. In 
this process, African Americans demonstrated tenacity toward attaining 
the social and educational equities withheld from them. 

Through 1860, African American education had occurred in a largely 
private and secluded manner. Instances of slaves hiding books from 
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owners and secret group education gatherings testify to this desperate 
process (Anderson, 1988). Three conditions prompted this situation: the 
southern preference for private education, the disbursed nature of the 
southern population, and the southern attitude toward slavery (Barger, 
1999a). The southern colonies legally banned teaching slaves reading 
and writing, a formalization of attitudes in these conditions. Because of 
the southern elitist rigidly structured philosophy, private education 
possessed imprinted beliefs about Caucasian American superiority and 
African American social stagnation and immobility. By 1860, under this 
system, only about 5 percent of slaves had learned to read and write 
(Anderson, 1988). 


Post Reconstruction 


After the Civil War and Reconstruction, ex-slaves campaigned for 
universal education. The Freedmen’s Bureau helped by establishing 
schools where teachers from northern abolitionist and missionary soci- 
eties taught freed slaves and poor Caucasian Americans. These schools 
later boasted attendance rivaling that of northern schools. Ex-slaves also 
moved to legalize public education through the state constitutions. A 
chain of political events proved this effort’s undoing however (Divine, 
Breen, Frederickson, & Williams, 1999). 

In 1875, Congress approved the Civil Rights Act, which provided for 
“full and equal enjoyment of public (facilities)” (Westin 1962, 14). How- 
ever, the reestablishment of conservative southern state governments 
and the removal of union forces from the south spurred the 1879 
presidential election compromise, fostering political events which politi- 
cally challenged this act. African Americans sought enforcement of the 
Civil Rights Act by suing for discrimination under its provisions. In 1883, 
the Supreme Court found the civil Rights Act unconstitutional, reason- 
ing that the 13th Amendment, which prohibited slavery, did not apply to 
“social” discriminations. The court also ruled that the 14th Amendment, 
which addressed impairment of rights, did not apply to private actions 
(Westin, 1962). This ruling paved the way for the infamous “Separate but 
Equal” ruling in Plessy versus Ferguson and the 1899 Cumming vs. Board 
of Education of Rich County Georgia ruling. The latter ruling permitted 
separate schools for Caucasian Americans, even if no comparable schools 
for African American existed (Divine, et al., 1999;Westin, 1962). 

The Freedmen schools had their impact, however. African Americans 
tasted the liberal education they hungered for. Such an education offered 
literacy skills and citizenship traits to prompt their societal participation 
(Anderson, 1988). Caucasian Americans recognized the economic benefits 
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to African American education though. Plantation owners supported the 
“special” instruction developed and practiced by Samuel Armstrong. This 
instruction practiced a curriculum that suited Caucasian Americans’ 
economic needs, but not the blacks’ intellectual needs. 


Hampton-Tuskegee Model 


Samuel Armstrong developed the Hampton-Tuskegee model of Nor- 
mal School education, founding the Hampton school in 1868. His model 
was supported and promoted by Booker T. Washington, who founded 
Tuskegee in 1881. This educational model intended to develop teachers 
in a manner consistent with the traditional southern social structure. 
The schools promoted themselves as industrial schools, yet focused on 
teacher training. As part of the education training process, the schools 
required students’ participation in extensive amounts of manual labor 
and prompted “self-help” processes. The schools minimized academic 
curriculum content to rudimentary levels, discouraging studies that 
could prompt thinking that could elevate blacks’ citizenship status 
(Anderson, 1988). 

Washington was a former slave who graduated from Hampton. 
Washington’s motives for advocating Hampton’s curriculum are subject 
to debate. One source interprets his advocacy as “working up the social 
ladder” (Barger, 1999). Another opines the belief of training to “becoming 
economically indispensable (so that) Caucasian American society would 
open its doors to them” (Divine et al., 1999, 602). Finally, it is offered that 
Washington desired to be politically correct (Lucey, T., class notes, 
January 24, 2002). 

Schools designed to train African American teachers during this time 
were called normal schools. However, Armstrong and Washington ob- 
scured this idea of training teachers through their labor-intensive pro- 
cesses. The sponsoring Caucasian Americans understood the long-term 
oppressive intents of this curriculum and understood the inequitable 
consequences of the curriculum’s expansion. County training schools 
developed from a system conceptualized by northern philanthropists who 
were infatuated with the Hampton-Tuskegee educational model. Because 
the philanthropists failed to convert other schools into this model, they 
decided to create their own system. Working through the southern states’ 
departments of education, these schools intended to prompt industrial and 
manual training for blacks in rural areas (Anderson, 1988). 

Efforts to adjust the students’ thought processes occurred through 
courses on social and moral topics that rationalized the oppression of 
blacks as a natural occurrence in the race’s evolutionary progression. 
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The school also sought to repress expression of African American moral 
culture. Armstrong’s claims that the African American religion was “too 
often a religion that regards more the emotional part of nature than the 
moral” (as cited in Anderson, 1988, 53), illustrates a philosophy which 
imposed politically motivated dogma to prevent the African-Americans’ 
cultural growth. 


Philosophical Influences 


Northern philanthropists provided financial support for this sys- 
tem for economic reasons. Affluent northerners supported the institu- 
tion because they concurred with their Hampton philosophy. By en- 
couraging the schools to maintain the southern social structure, the 
northern industrial economy would benefit from the south’s cheap 
labor (Anderson, 1988). 

Evidence for this model persists into the 21st century. Tracking 
programs and racially biased academic and career counseling processes 
steer African Americans into vocational oriented programs, rather than 
college-prep curricula (Oakes, 2001). Evidence of Caucasian American 
‘societal entitlement’ attitudes continue in school classrooms (Koshewa, 
2001) though multi-cultural awareness processes may someday allevi- 
ate such attitudes (Henze, 2001). Educators need only to look at their 
students for real reminders of past injustices (Ladson-Billings, 1994). 

Philanthropists fabricated claims that the rural African American 
community generally demanded vocational education. Spurred largely 
by these claims, 66 percent of rural southern African American students 
attended country training schools by 1933 (Anderson, 1988). The county 
training schools’ significance lay in their causing closure of African 
American education alternatives. These closings detracted from African 
Americans’ efforts at attaining a liberal higher education 

Proponents of the Hampton-Tuskegee model for teacher training 
interpreted higher liberal education as contrary to their social agenda. 
They used the Rosenwald Fund as the national funding vehicle for 
developing “(Black) industrial education in high schools to train for jobs 
that really required little education at all” (Anderson 1988, 207). They 
did not contribute any funds to build purely academic high schools. 


The Great Depression 


During the Great Depression, unemployment did not occur uni- 
formly among the classes however. Caucasian Americans filled African 
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American job vacancies at higher wages. Thus, African American em- 
ployment represented positions that Caucasian Americans had declined 
for higher status alternatives. This finding forced philanthropists to 
abandon industrial secondary education and pursue collegiate education 
development. 

Missionary philanthropists prompted the largest development of 
liberal African American higher education. They saw classical liberal 
education as prompting civil and political equality. Slavery prevented 
the African American cultural development and “kept the (African 
Americans) from acquiring . . . values of thrift industry, frugality, and 
sobriety” (Anderson 1988, 241). These ideas challenged the southern 
social order, not national educational norms. However, the college and 
university labels boasted by these schools represented misnomers. 

The schools enrolled many students at the elementary level of 
education, but did not allow post-secondary courses until students were 
ready. During the early 1900s, several factors challenged these institu- 
tions’ survival. Lack of federal and state support, opposition from 
industrial philanthropists, impoverishment of missionary philanthro- 
pists, and the establishment of accrediting agencies all combined to these 
schools’ future endeavors (Anderson, 1988). Public African American 
funding favored the normal and county schools until the Great Depres- 
sion, which prompted the funding processes described above. 


The Post Depression Era Valued Segregated Schools 


The era from the end of the Great Depression through 1969 wit- 
nessed African American children’s segregated education. Research into 
value segregated schools notes that, while weak physical facilities 
existed, the administration, teachers, and community played supportive 
roles in student development (Morris & Morris, 2000; Walker, 2000). 
Employing qualified teachers and high standards, the schools chal- 
lenged students to face their societal predicament directly. 

Walker (2000) observed that limited records to measure these schools 
outcomes exist. However, she also noted that researchers employed 
college attendance, graduate accomplishments, accreditation compliance, 
and intelligent quotient scores to support claims of successful student 
outcomes. These measures’ representation of the segregated school or 
school(s) performances remains unresolved however. The possibility ex- 
ists that provided examples do not represent the whole system. 
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Representative Figures and School Activities 


According to Walker (2000), the major characteristics of these 
schools were exemplary teachers, curriculum and extra curricular ac- 
tivities, parental support, and principal leadership. Walker observed 
that common characteristics pervade the teachers lauded. These ele- 
ments include firm discipline, community orientation, self-made back- 
ground, student empathy, and professional preparedness. Morris and 
Morris (2000) provided tangible examples of teachers possessing these 
characteristics. 

Walker (2000) also identified curriculum and extracurricular activi- 
ties as major characteristics distinguishing valued segregated schools. 
These activities served to reinforce the positive roles modeled for students 
by teachers and the principal. Curriculums paralleled those pursued in 
Caucasian American schools and ignored the industrial/classical philoso- 
phy advocated by disciples of Armstrong and Washington (Anderson, 
1988). Money and politics hampered these efforts, unfortunately. 

Extra activities were motivated from several contexts, to provide 
opportunities to pursue interests, to learn more about classroom content 
areas, to develop critical thinking skills, and networking skills. Club 
activities included those that promoted musical abilities, speaking 
abilities, future responsibilities, important values, academic achieve- 
ment, and individual interests (Walker, 2000). 

Morris and Morris (2000) noted in their case study that athletic 
programs won a number of championships with used equipment donated 
from local Caucasian American high schools. Music represented the 
common element for activities like marching bands, concert bands, and 
combos. Vocal music spawned a range of choral groups that participated 
in competitions. Clubs and related activities flourished also. The 
homerooms provided the basis for such activities that included a student 
council, a national honors society, and national homemakers of America. 
A number of clubs established after 1959 had district and state affilia- 
tions that prompted trips for competitions and training (p. 83). These 
clubs focused on literacy and drama, citizenship, library service, trade 
and industry, science, and Christian principles. 

Additionally, school wide assemblies, programs, and ‘chapel’ opportu- 
nities unified these community activities in the school community. Morris 
and Morris (2000) noted school plays that required junior and senior high 
school homerooms’ and elementary grades’ contributions. This practice 
upheld all levels of the school community. Such programs contrast with 
the commonly performed ‘school play’ or ‘musical’ where performance 
focused students, selected through competition, represent the school. 
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Parental and Community Involvement 


Parental support represented the third key ingredient to valued 
segregated schools. Walker (2000) identified five sources of parental 
support: financial, advocational, legal, moral, and sacrificial. Continuing 
the practices in a double taxation process that Anderson (1988) identi- 
fied, parents purchased books, equipment, and supplies for schools 
including grass seed for the grounds’ betterment. Parents also ap- 
proached the Caucasian American controlled school boards for funding 
and improvements, filed lawsuits for equal education processes. Regular 
attendance at school functions provided moral support for schools. 
Finally, Walker (2000) identified the economic sacrifice from lost child 
labor as a support measure. It’s unclear how influential this support was. 
The South’s urbanization and mechanization during the 20" century 
prompted a decreasing need for child labor. As this demand waned, such 
a sacrifice would have been more easily tolerated. 

Morris and Morris (2000) noted parental support represented a 
component of community involvement and occurred through five ve- 
hicles: classroom and extracurricular activities, school related organiza- 
tions, business leadership and financial support, scholarships and social 
activities, and various individual and informal group activities (p. 92). 
The community made a concerted effort to live close together to create a 
mutually supportive environment. Unfortunately, the controlling Cau- 
casian American controlled setting extended support only when the 
African American community demonstrated financial interest in their 
needs as good faith. Moreover, evidence also demonstrates a lack of social 
good faith by the Caucasian American community, as indicated by 
Caucasian American children throwing rocks at colored school building 
windows (p. 94). 


Educational Leadership 


The leadership of principals represents the final key element Walker 
(2000) identified as key to school success. Walker observed that the 
principal occupied many roles in fulfilling school needs. The principal 
served as the parent contact, student and teacher role model, chief 
instructional leader, and connection to the Caucasian American commu- 
nity. Morris and Morris (2000) upheld George Washington Trenholm as 
an example who emulated these roles. A principal for 20 years, Trenholm 
set the standard for principals to follow in Tuscumbia, Alabama He 
operated a newspaper for the African American community to commu- 
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nicate important issues, continually bettered himself and teachers 
through educational pursuits, and as reported in a local newspaper, 


The pupils have great respect for him, the patrons confidence in him as 
a man and a teacher... He is an honor to his race and the impressions 
and lessons he is engrafting into the minds of colored youth in this city 
we hope will be lasting and far reaching. (as cited by Morris & Morris 
2000, 17) 


Affirming Research 


Recent research affirms that valued segregated schools possessed 
characteristics needed to better underachieving schools. Anderson, 
Huang, Waxman, and Weinstein (1999) studied classroom processes that 
improved school achievement in inner-city elementary schools. The 
researchers found that effective/efficient schools had higher levels of 
student-teacher interaction and small group cooperative learning. Stu- 
dents also perceived more positive learning environments having sup- 
portive teachers and orderly organized classrooms. These findings relate 
to the descriptions of favored teachers and to the sense of community 
fostered by extracurricular activities. 

Anderman, Hodge, and Murdock (2000) considered relationships 
between school experiences, motivation, and behavior. The authors veri- 
fied that students valued teacher perceptions, finding that teachers’ 
perceived expectations influenced students, with or without college plans. 
They also determined that successful peer groups correlated with positive 
personal beliefs, and perceived peer support related to academic values. 
These findings validate the positive nature of extracurricular activities. 

Tucker, Harris, Brady, and Herman (1996) affirmed the role of 
parent involvement. Expectations of student’s mothers affected stu- 
dents’ grades, as did restriction punishments, and frequency of church 
attendance. Verbal reprimands correlated with lower scores, as did 
occasional praise. Frequent praise related to higher scores 

Finally, Blase and Blase (1999) demonstrated the necessity of a 
harmonious administration and staff relationship. Such a situation 
requires “trust, support, and professional interaction”, and frees teach- 
ers from mentally disciplining themselves to distinguish between profes- 
sional challenges and student needs. Principals like Dr. Trenholm 
modeled this relationship, fostering a nurturing learning environment. 

Segregated schools emulated a number of characteristics that 
prompted student success. By employing the described characteristics 
modeled by segregated schools, today’s underachieving schools may 
stimulate students’ pride and prompt their successful development. 
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Societal Influences 


Legal decisions have greatly impacted African American educa- 
tional environments and conditions. Two key United States Supreme 
Court decisions, Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) and Brown v. Board of 
Education (1954) had far reaching effects. The Plessy v. Ferguson verdict 
represents the best-known decision that legalized African American 
segregation (Center for Civic Education (n.d.); Westin, 1962). The 1883 
Supreme Court decision to not enforce the Civil Right Act removed the 
legal guarantee for equal treatment of African Americans and com- 
menced a series of rulings legalizing the disenfranchisement of their 
human rights. According to one interpretation, “What had been tolerated 
as the “fact” of discrimination was being translated into doctrine” 
(Westin 1962, 21). 

Plessy v. Ferguson presented a challenge to an 1890 Louisiana act 
providing for segregation on railroads and affected similar laws in seven 
other southern states (Center for Civic Education, n.d.). In the decision, 
Justice Brown opined that the laws’ nonconflict with the 13th amend- 
ment did not merit argument. Brown also wrote that the 14th amend- 
ment, which addressed the impairment of rights, did not apply to 


secure ... the colored race, but . . . to establish the citizenship of the 
negro, to give definitions of citizenship of the United States and of the 
State, and to protect from the hostile legislation of the States the 
privileges and immunization of the citizens, as distinguished from 
those of citizens of the States. (p. 2) 


Brown’s argument distinguished between the law and “the nature of 
things.” The justice wrote that “if separation involved a perception of 
inferiority, that the African Americans choose that perception” (Center 
for Civic Education n.d., 2). The decision claimed a legal inability to 
“eradicate racial instincts or . . . abolish distinctions based on physical 
differences” (Center for Civic Education n.d., 3). This decision prompted 
separate racial communities, including separate educational settings, in 
the southern states until the 1960s (Anderson, 1988; Morris & Morris 
2000; Walker, 2000). 

The Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, Kansas decisions 
initiated segregation’s end. This unanimous decision involved an “ex- 
traordinary amount of time discussing the problem, (and) examining it 
from historical, legal, political, and social perspectives” (Baker 1973, 
275). The court unanimously decided segregation was unconstitutional. 
Justice Warren observed it: 


... has a detrimental effect upon the colored children . . . A sense of 
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inferiority affects the motivation of a child to learn. Segregation . . . has 
a tendency to (retard) the educational and mental development of negro 
children and to deprive them of the benefits they would receive in a 
racial(ly) integrated school system. (National Center for Public Policy 
Research n.d , 4) 


The decision overturned Plessy v. Ferguson. Baker (1973) observed 
that the court delayed the “when” and “how” decisions until May 31, 
1955. This delay came amidst a challenging southern political climate. 
The court delegated the desegregation to the local school boards, with 
local courts empowered to interpret the efforts’ “good faith,” and pro- 
vided for this process “with all deliberate speed.” I believe the vague 
guidelines left large openings for interpretation and, as described below, 
prompted assimilist processes that challenged African American com- 
munities and culture. Desegregation changed African American admin- 
istrators’ and teachers’ roles and relationships by changing their physi- 
cal settings through divisive processes (Morris & Morris, 2000). The 
systematic destruction of the Trenholm segregated school and its com- 
munity provides a telling example of this process. 


Legal Opportunities? 


Morris and Morris (2000) described the transition of Fred Johnson, 
Trenholm’s last principal, to the position of vice principal at a former all 
Caucasian American school. The process was clearly designed to prevent 
a confrontational situation. As vice principal, Johnson was assigned 
students by grade level and was warned that the African American 
students were not to all come to him. Johnson adhered to this provision 
and became principal in four years. Johnson’s managerial philosophy 
provides the key to his success in this role. 


I always tell people, it’s not my problem, it’s our problem; we'll work on 
it together. And if you can catch it before it starts, don’t overlook it. 
When you see it coming up, work on it, right then... And you get respect. 
(Morris & Morris 2000, 159) 


Morris and Morris (2000) offered four other individuals’ first-hand 
accounts of transitions to predominately Caucasian American settings. 
These teachers expressed positive experiences about their transitional 
experiences with students and staff, but also expressed awe at the 
stronger facilities and resources compared with those at Trenholm. 
Unfortunately, the transition depended on one’s perception. Morris & 
Morris (2000) provide one teacher’s interpretation of the desegregation 
process that was not so favorable: 
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... they took the highest qualified teachers first [for the previously all- 
white schools]... Why are you going to take the best from me? I need 
the best. You should mix it up. But they didn’t do that... .They sent the 
inexperienced white teachers to Southside. Everything they sent up 
was right out from college, no experience. Yet they pulled the best we 
had and took it over there. (Morris & Morris 2000, 156). 


This firsthand account relates desegregation processes that embod- 
ied practices similar to those expressed in the Plessy v. Ferguson decision 
recounted above. The Caucasian American powered school board used 
desegregation laws to assimilate African American staff into their 
educational processes to improve Caucasian American schools while 
degrading the African American school. The impact on African American 
children, their families, and the communities mirrored that of adminis- 
trators and teachers. Caucasian American preferences prevailed. This 
process prompted emotional and psychological scars that reinforced the 
need for African American community (Morris & Morris, 2000). 

According to Morris and Morris (2000), Trenholm students rated 
physical plant and equipment, school supplies, and textbooks as the 
strongest elements related to school quality at their integrated Caucasian 
American school. As the desegregation process concluded and heteroge- 
neous schooling became standard, this list grew somewhat to include co- 
curricular activities, sports, fair/equal opportunity to participate, and 
curriculum and teaching learning strategies. The latter students’ lack of 
a community and culturally relevant school as a strong comparison basis 
provides an important aspect of these assessments. The assimilist ori- 
ented transition from community focused segregated schools eliminated 
key programs that affirmed cultural and communal identity. These 
processes inherently favored Caucasian American students. 

Parent involvement also met with barriers. The Caucasian Ameri- 
can principal terminated the PTA organization due to “conflicts and 
misunderstandings “ (Morris & Morris, 2000, 165). The most powerful 
Caucasian American community organization promoted athletics and, 
reportedly, influenced athletic political decisions. African American 
parents would not schedule appointments to visit the principal, except 
for child problems. I interpret such patterns as indicative of community 
expressions of anger, resentment, betrayal, and possibly abandonment. 
Such emotions respond to the communal shock of the Caucasian Ameri- 
can driven deterioration and loss of a valued community focal point and 
the community not accepting the new reality forced upon it. The African 
American community was forced to cooperate academically, socially, and 
athletically, with the Caucasian American community using the Cauca- 
sian Americans’ rules, standards, and setting. 
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Modern Settings and Trends 


According to Orfield (2001) desegregation prompted positive educa- 
tional results. Students from desegregated schools “benefit in terms of 
college going, employment, and living in integrated settings as adults” 
(Orfield, 2001, 9). Students from integrated districts also learn coopera- 
tively and have confidence working cooperatively. 

Beginning with the Nixon presidency, the United States experienced 
the legal overtures of a resegregation process that became statistically 
evident during the 1990s and confronts education today. This process 
resulted from reversals of legal decisions, unrealistic desegregation 
policies, and unforeseen national demographic patterns (Orfield, 2001). 
Such trends represent omens for education, not only for African Ameri- 
can children, but also for all children of color. Research provides direction 
to thwart these trends and prompt palatable education conditions. 

Collignon, Men, and Tan (2001) considered the challenges of an 
isolated southeastern Asian community from eight countries, speaking 
eight languages in New England. Community dialogues with the Cauca- 
sian American dominated school board revealed this community pos- 
sessed insufficient knowledge of the educational system and process and 
the system held low expectations of community members. As modeled by 
the Trenholm community, African American parents must work to 
establish the community groups that work in the system to affect the 
necessary conditions for strong learning environments. 

Henze (2001) considered a multicultural school that faces the chal- 
lenge of bringing harmony to a heterogeneous school community. The 
school’s successes included prompting opportunities for students to 
socialize together, and team-teaching to highlight cultural attributes. 
Gonzalez (2001) advocated empowering students to create a culturally 
comfortable setting. The Trenholm setting embodied both of these 
characteristics. By recognizing and utilizing processes for empower- 
ment, our communities may thwart resegregationist trends and provide 
students the supportive learning environments they deserve. 


Bettering Our Efforts 


A large step toward addressing multicultural educational deficien- 
cies requires policy maker’s open recognition and discussion of cultural 
differences in education. Pollack’s (2001) research suggested that ad- 
ministrators close their eyes to the self-evident cultural inequities that 
school teachers, staffs, and students experience daily. Public acknowl- 
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edgement and confrontation of such challenges represent sound begin- 
nings toward prompting equitable learning environments. 

Assessment practices perpetuate this multicultural deafness. 
Shepard’s (2000) assessment research challenged the established sys- 
tem, calling for ongoing consideration of learner needs. Her open-ended 
assessment processes offered the individual learners ongoing, positive 
feedback that could boost their self-esteem and, thus, their achievement. 

I believe that standardized testing should occur on a less frequent 
basis than the yearly schedule presently in place. Yearly collections of test 
scores prompt settings for micro-focused analysis that means little from a 
broad structural framework perspective. Thus, politicians and score 
focused community members make knee-jerk measures to improve scores 
without duly considering the underlying systemic societal problems and 
long-term processes to address them. Oakes (1992) clearly showed the 
cultural and assessment biases affect educational grouping processes, as 
it tracks students of different cultures to different learning processes and 
careers. Shepard’s (2000) recommendations provide clear direction in 
assessment processes to alleviate cultural biases. 

Franklin and Moss (as cited in Ladson-Billings, 2000) recognized 
that African Americans represent the “only group brought to the Ameri- 
cas for the expressed purpose of labor exploitation through racial 
slavery.” (Ladson-Billings, 2000, 207). This exploitation persisted through 
systematic educational and judicial suppression efforts (Anderson, 1988; 


Walker, 2000; Westin 1962). These efforts persist today (Oakes, 1992; 
Orfield, 2001). 

Irvine (1991) identified four research-based strategies for prompting 
achievement of African American students: 


>) Encouraging Afrocentric research, and considering that schools 

do not respond to African American’s cultural needs; 

» Teaching effectiveness research, which looks at the teaching 

elements prompting student achievement; 

>) Encouraging effective schools research, which considers ele- 

ments of schools prompting student achievement; and, 

» Fostering parent involvement, which looks at how to prompt 

stronger parent participation in their children’s education. 

A comprehensive culturally responsive curriculum involves all of 
these elements, employing a staff that witnesses and supports the 
concept, motives, policies, and procedures such curriculum embraces. 
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Conclusions 


MacIntyre’s (1984) historical critique of ethical thought concluded 
with a pertinent challenge that relates to educators as well as ethicists 
(presuming a difference really exists). MacIntyre observed: 


What matters .. . is the construction of local forms of community within 
which civility and the intellectual and moral life can be sustained 
through the new dark ages which are already upon us...This time the 
barbarians are not waiting beyond the frontiers; they have already 
been governing us for quite some time. And it is our lack of conscious- 
ness of this that constitutes our predicament. (MacIntyre, 1984, 263) 


The African American historical and current education experiences 
illustrate our national education community’s need for open and coop- 
erative processes that positively embrace individual cultural learning 
differences. Such processes require open dialogues with policy makers, 
caring school leadership, proactive community involvement, and indi- 
vidualized assessment processes. 

Multicultural education challenges teachers greatly. In a euro-based 
society that advocates wealth through competition, educators face the 
challenge of developing cooperative learners ambitious for societal 
accomplishment. By considering and learning from the experiences of 
African Americans, educators may take a large step in addressing these 
challenges. 
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I could not have taken this course at a better time. The events of 
September 11th were tragic, and this course helped me to deal with my 
anxiety by discussing those feelings in class. None of my other classes 
discussed the issues. (Student exam, December 2001) 

I have to admit that after reading this fourth book on our reading list, I 
believe this to be the most depressing college course I have ever taken. 
This statement should not be perceived as an insult, as this is the most 
“reality” I've had the pleasure of experiencing in such a short timeframe. 
Reality really does “bite,” I suppose. (Student paper, November 2001) 


introduction 


This article inquires into teaching and learning in Social and Cul- 
tural Foundations of Education, a class I teach that is required of all 
master’s students in my college of education, and, as others have written 
about teaching introductory foundations classes, a class that can chal- 
lenge many students’ ways of understanding the world (see Tutwiler 
2001). After redesigning the class to place differences into historic and 
contemporary relations through study of the effects of imperialism and 
globalization on educational practices, I was more than aware that such 
material would evoke contradictory responses in students by calling into 
question liberal ideologies of education as neutral. What I did not 
anticipate was that three weeks into the semester, the events of Septem- 
ber 11 would bring to the fore, in immediate and often visceral ways, 
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questions of identity and difference, self and relation, nation and empire. 
While September 11 and its aftermath brought an intensified relevance 
to the class, the charged emotional and patriotic atmosphere that 
dominated the country as individuals and collectives responded to the 
“unthinkable” placed in relief the limits of teaching and learning. This 
essay, then, constitutes something of a “limit case” that inquires into the 
“knowability” of the implications of teaching and learning, particularly 
in classrooms that take up “difficult knowledges.” 

Drawing to some extent on critical theory and to a larger extent on 
psychoanalytic theory, I offer an account of aspects of the class based on 
notes in my teaching journal and analysis of students’ written work 
(including brief response papers, essays, and a final exam). I began with 
a broad guiding question: As students encounter differing representa- 
tions of the ways the interrelations and contact of nations, cultures, and 
individuals are not neutral but profoundly affect professional, personal, 
social, and institutional worlds, what might they do with the “knowledges” 
these representations offer? Yet the intertwining of the emotional and 
the rational in what was decidedly non-linear learning lead me to focus 
on the unanswerability of that question and the implications of uncer- 
tainty for teachers. 

To introduce briefly some issues pertaining to teaching and learning 
in this essay, I should mention that even as I find useful much of the 
thinking of critical theorists in education and am committed to incorpo- 
rating into classes critiques of social reproduction, ideology, and hege- 
mony, I find limitations in teaching critical theory as well as employing 
critical pedagogy. The certainty and authority with which critical theo- 
rists articulate their ideas can impose themselves on students, closing 
down engagement rather than opening up dialogue with the texts. 
Persuasion through authority or resistance to critical ideas can too often 
be the results. And, despite the best intentions of many practitioners, I 
continue to find a certain hubris in critical pedagogies that operate on a 
sort of political deficit theory model that holds that “their views are 
different and need to be changed.” I am drawn to “critical” content and 
intentions if not methods. 

Psychoanalytic theorists who have sought to understand problems of 
“resistance” point out that teaching does not transparently cause learn- 
ing. Rather, learners respond to education in complex ways that often 
elude appeals to rationality. For example, Deborah Britzman (1998) has 
written of the implication of the self as part of teaching and learning. 
Drawing from Anna Freud, she points out that education constitutes an 
“interference” (1) in which new knowledges are not readily received, 
constructed, or worked through by learners, but can be resisted or 
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ignored, both when they appear to involve “others” at a distance and 
when they come close to the self. In other words, if a learner understands 
self or understanding of self and world to be implicated in the subject 
matter, or if what one would learn demands a reorganization of one’s 
understanding of self and other, a learner may avoid intimate engage- 
ment with new knowledges. At the same time, learners may refuse 
implication by deeming knowledges distant or remote and thus denying 
their relevance. 

What Britzman calls “difficult knowledge” can involve both external 
and internal conflicts for teachers and learners in which one’s resis- 
tances become a precondition for learning (118). Ignorance, she has 
argued, is not an originary state but an effect of the knowledges 
individuals hold. Certain knowledges can justify certain ignorances and 
the refusal of new knowledges. Learners, then, use knowledge as a form 
of resistance. Britzman suggests that a pedagogy that takes up difficult 
knowledge should ask students to consider their own reading practices 
so that they might begin to identify their resistances to reading and 
thinking in new ways. This is no easy task for the teacher or the learner, 
as new knowledges can disrupt how the self imagines itself and others 
(1995, 159). She writes, “studying the experiences and the traumatic 
residuals of genocide, ethnic hatred, aggression, and forms of state- 
sanctioned— and hence legal —social violence requires educators to think 
carefully about their own theories of learning and how the stuff of such 
difficult knowledge becomes pedagogical” (1998, 117). 

Both teachers and learners must study their implications in what it 
means to take up difficult knowledges. Following Britzman’s argument 
that teachers must learn from students’ learning, I think through the 
fundamental rationality of critical theory's assumptions and the combina- 
tion of reason and psychic processes psychoanalytic theory acknowledges 
in relation to the “difficult knowledges” of a class that engaged imperial- 
ism, colonialism, and globalization in the aftermath of September 11. 

The syllabus for the class was based on the assumption that imperi- 
alism and globalization are continuous processes (Iyer 2000). I included 
multiple genres in order to create conditions for a range of responses. 
Two texts, which are prominent later in this essay, included John 
Willinsky’s (1998) Learning to Divide the World: Education at Empire’s 
End and Eduardo Galeano’s (2000) Upside Down: A Primer for the 
Looking-Glass World. Willinsky analyzes the legacies of Western impe- 
rialism in academic subjects taught in North American schools. Galeano’s 
book, comprised of textually experimental “pedagogical essays,” moves 
between brief analyses of imperial habits of thought and action and 
depictions of globalization’s effects through the juxtaposition of scenes, 
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vignettes, and reflections on everyday life in the First and Third Worlds. 
Willinsky’s text explicates and Galeano’s dramatizes imperialism’s con- 
temporary implications. Both question innocence and implicate their 
readers. I also included representations from literature and film that 
would provoke identifications and disindentifications with people, places, 
and situations. 

Unlike much educational theorizing, narratives and stories resist 
resolution and closure, inviting active engagements from readers. 
Throughout the syllabus were short stories by such authors as Sandra 
Cisneros, Amy Tan, and Toni Cade Bambara, and I even surprised 
myself by including an Oprah Book-of-the Month Club selection, Bar- 
bara Kingsolver’s The Poisonwood Bible. I chose as films Conrack 
(released in 1973, starring Jon Voight, and based on Pat Conroy’s The 
Water is Wide), a seemingly innocent anti-colonial narrative that depicts 
a well-intentioned white liberal teacher who teaches in a Gullah commu- 
nity, and To Sir with Love (the 1967 film starring Sidney Poitier), which 
depicts a former colonial subject who teaches in an impoverished neigh- 
borhood in London. 

The construction of my syllabus was informed by the work of writers 
such as Maxine Greene (1995), Susan Edgerton (1996), Dennis Sumara 
(1996), and Mary Aswell Doll (2000), who argue that the use of literature 
in schools and teacher education courses helps students, as Doll says, “to 
think more metaphorically, less literalistically, about one’s world and 
one’s presuppositions about that world” (xii). Edgerton urges teacher 
educators to draw on literary texts that juxtapose cultural differences 
and highlight relationality in order to help students recognize previously 
invisible habits of thinking and acting: “Western culture is best under- 
stood in the context of studies of ‘other’ cultures, including the ways in 
which these cultures encounter and transform one another. And this 
reading of the world necessarily takes place in the context of, and in 
relation to, reading the self” (166). To portray differences as dynamic, 
relational, social, and historical is to denaturalize them and highlight 
difference as produced. Consonant with Britzman’s thinking, this pro- 
duction implicates the self. 


immediate Difficulty 


During the first few weeks of class, comments that demonstrated an 
intertwining of the emotional and rational suggested to me that students 
were grappling with what I have come to think of as the difficult loss of 
“the privilege of non-implicated knowledge.” Engagement with past and 
present imperial practices contradicted many students’ beliefs in the 
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innocence of education’s “helping mission” and pressed some to consider 
their own implications in practices and ideologies that previously seemed 
remote. However, it was the events of September 11 and the nation’s 
unfolding response to them that heightened the urgency—and diffi- 
culty —of questions of history’s presence in the present in understanding 
self and other. 

Initial media representations were integral to framing thinking and 
feeling during the weeks after September 11 and created something of a 
potential object lesson related to the themes of the class. In fact, I was 
home preparing class when my partner called to tell me to turn on the TV, 
that one of the World Trade Centers had gone down. I listened to Peter 
Jennings, more tongue-tied and overwrought than usual, telling his 
viewers that with the distance of television, we miss the full impact of the 
suffering. We’re used to violence on TV, but this, he reminded us, was 
“real.” He cautioned that, as with the bombing in Oklahoma, we should 
not immediately assume the Middle East was implicated in what the 
media quickly came to dub the “Attack on America.” Amidst the images 
and confusion that unfolded—scenes from the Pentagon, reports of 
missing planes, George W. in Louisiana or Nebraska or somewhere, a 
plane down in Pennsylvania—Jennings went on to speak of “angry and 
vicious people who feel the U.S. has messed up their lives,” telling 
viewers that America’s “large presence abroad” has created “an endless 
battle between the U.S. and its enemies.” He commented that these 
attacks, in which “symbols of U.S. commerce and government collapse,” 
were “designed to have an impact on our psyche.” Finally, he explained 
that hatred of the U.S and of Israel are intense throughout the Middle East 
and that “Islam tells you you go to a better place.” He then paused and 
sputtered, “Well, in some ways this is an unfair characterization of Islam.” 

As I sat, transfixed, I realized I needed to finish preparing class. 
That evening we would discuss Willinsky’s chapters 5 and 6 on history 
and geography, in which he discusses ways the West has figured history 
as a story of progress, creating a dichotomy between civilized nations 
that have achieved modernity and others that are uncivilized, outside 
history, timeless, primitive. He depicts maps and geography as technolo- 
gies of empire that have naturalized differences by fixing people in a 
place, attaching race and culture to land forms, continents, nations. I 
scribbled notes about the projects of history and geography as they have 
privileged certain nation-states and reinscribed the primitive and the 
civilized by creating seemingly natural—rather than historically pro- 
duced—divisions among people based on space and time. As I reviewed 
my notes in front of the television I couldn’t turn off, I began to dread 
going to class. Still with only an inchoate sense of the significance of what 
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was happening, I nonetheless intuited that the “Attack on America” was 
going to make “knowledge” in this class altogether more “difficult” than 
it had been a week ago. 

In previous class meetings, students had already articulated a range 
of responses to the study of empire. Several students described feeling 
attacked by Willinsky’s suggestion that present racial divisions are 
perpetuated by educational practices; a few wondered about the possibil- 
ity that those in “helping professions” were pursuing their careers for 
reasons that weren’t in fact altruistic; another joked somewhat defen- 
sively about “teaching imperial math at my imperial school.” One teacher 
worried about the glorification of explorers in her social studies textbook 
and curriculum; a few students couldn’t understand how a history of 
empire’s influence on education could offer them any “practical informa- 
tion”; a special education teacher found arguments concerning the use of 
difference to create ideas of the normal relevant to practices of labeling. 
The second week of class, one student declared the book “too hard to 
understand” and refused to read beyond page 2. Finally, more than a few 
students wondered why Willinsky was so hard on the United States, 
despite the fact that he doesn’t particularly mention the U.S. What would 
class look like the day that, as Jennings said, students had watched 
“symbols of U.S. commerce and government collapse” in acts “designed 
to have an impact on our psyche?” Somehow I wasn’t eager to find out. 

I was given a week’s reprieve when the university announced the 
cancellation of classes for the day. The following Tuesday, I entered class 
with a degree of trepidation. But students responded affirmatively and 
even with expressions of relief when I began class by asking if they would 
like to discuss what it was like to read a text about empire in the midst 
of such events. The connections were indeed on their minds. I cannot 
recall exactly how the conversation unfolded, but I do remember com- 
ments and threads of conversations, some predictable and others less so. 
There were expressions of pain, confusion, fear, and anger; statements 
of the need for patriotism and a coming together; suggestions that U.S. 
policy had been “asking for it” for a long time; confessions of ignorance 
about Islam, politics in the Middle East, the Gulf War, and the U.S. role 
in global politics; assertions of the need to “teach them a lesson.” Some 
students spoke of the content of the class as helpful, explaining that it 
made immediate the need to understand critically the United States’ 
position in and relations to other parts of the world; others said that the 
events had helped them to understand the relevance of the class’s 
content to education and their lives in general. Other students were 
silent but attentive. 

That day I did not press hard questions as I usually try to do. 
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Students seemed too vulnerable. Amidst what seemed to be a collective 
social psychic wound, a strange patriotic fervor was taking over much of 
the country. Representations of the events and their aftermath, stark 
moral pronouncements of good vs. evil and us vs. them, and speculation 
on when “America’s War on Terrorism” would begin were filling the 
media and people’s conversations. For example, in Georgia, where I 
teach, Democratic Senator Zell Miller made headlines just two days after 
the attacks by declaring, “I say bomb the hell out of them. We must strike 
the viper’s nest—even if he’s not there. We know that the Taliban and the 
government of Afghanistan has [sic] nurtured Osama bin Laden for years 
.... Ifthere’s collateral damage, so be it. They certainly found our civilians 
to be expendable” (Edmonson 2001, A6). During this time, the media, 
which so many watched continually, were offering little perspective, 
background, or context. Rather, twenty-four-hour-a-day coverage played 
and replayed scenes of the towers falling, patriotic images, and stories of 
victims and heroes in the aftermath of the attacks (Massing 2001). 

As Don DeLillo (2001) wrote shortly afterward: “The events of 
September 11 were covered unstintingly. There was no confusion of roles 
on TV. The raw event was one thing. The coverage another. The event 
dominated the medium. It was bright and totalizing, and some of us said 
it was unreal. When we say a thing is unreal, we mean it is too real, a 
phenomenon so unaccountable and yet so bound to the power of objective 
fact that we can’t tilt it to the slant of our perceptions” (38-39). These 
conditions demanded reflection and study, even as the individual and 
collective emotions they evoked in many were not conducive to substan- 
tive thought or discussion. 

In that first class after September 11, without turning class into a 
form of group therapy among strangers, students articulated some 
thoughts and feelings about the week and connected them to our 
readings. But is that enough? My principles about teaching suggest not. 
I do not subscribe to calls to play the role of “critical transformative 
intellectual” whose responsibility is to enlighten in order to eliminate 
false consciousness. However, I do believe in creating conditions to 
encourage students to think and act differently by exploring the assump- 
tions underlying stances and their implications for practice. Like some 
critical theorists, I do so by putting into dialogue and challenging 
alternative views in the least coercive ways possible, given the power and 
authority embedded in teacher-student relations. Yet that day I did not 
do so. Had I created a talk show format in which all ideas got air time with 
little evaluation of their worth or truth? 

During the rest of the semester, when the topic of September 11 and 
its aftermath arose, which they did frequently, I both did and did not 
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raise hard issues or challenge students to press their thinking further. 
During these discussions, I often found students lapsing into easy 
answers, platitudes, and, sometimes, defensive postures, particularly 
when it appeared that their ideas about the fundamental goodness of the 
U.S. were challenged. Although I can’t “generalize” by any means, I 
noted a tendency among students to retreat to comfortable and comfort- 
ing statements, or statements that went nowhere, yet seemed to promise 
a destination. It is this question of the implications of avoiding hard 
questions, or perhaps trying to make “difficult knowledge” easy, that 
teaching and learning in the immediate wake of September 11 raises for 
me. What understandings about the limits and possibilities of teaching 
and learning can this instance of national crisis offer? 


Comfortable/Comforting Responses 


In order to present some sense of responses students articulated, I 
offer examples of connections students made in written assignments 
between the class content and the events that were unfolding throughout 
the fall.’ Before doing so, it is interesting to note that, although students 
were aware of academic conventions of, for example, use of evidence, 
some were also aware that beyond the academic, they, as readers, 
ultimately could do what they would with the texts. Their overt naming 
of their readerly authority came late in the semester, provoked perhaps 
by the experimental format of Eduardo Galeano’s Upside Down. One 
student wrote: 


It is important to note and be aware of how information is presented and 
the manner in which it may be received. Galeano may have presented 
his thoughts in this text as such for this reason. He may be well aware 
that each reader of his text will develop a sense of support, denial, 
acceptance, or dislike for the information, ideas, and insights he 
shared. As readers, we may never know his sole purpose, but as 
individuals we can reflect with our own consciousness, and respond to 
it as we please. He owns his perspective; we own ours. The significance 
is in respecting each other’s. 


In contrast to this liberal pluralist stance of tolerating diverse 
thinking, another student wrote of the possibility of creating a “safe 
zone” of sorts by refusing implication in the text: “Galeano wants us to 
think, and he tries to do so by showing us the world through the looking 
glass. With the looking glass we can distance ourselves but still observe. 
It’s a safe position to be in. We don’t have to blend in with what’s ugly. 
We can do with the information what we will. We can take it in or we can 
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ignore. Accept or deny.” Another wrote of a range of feelings the text 
evoked: “I experienced many emotions while reading this [Galeano’s] 
book. I found myself laughing, feeling sad, becoming thoughtful, feeling 
angry, feeling criticized and judged, and wanting to implement change. 
Even though I was exposed to all of the above, I think that it was worth 
it.” She hesitantly acknowledged that her experience had some value, 
but did not explore what that value was or how she located herself in 
relation to specific aspects of Galeano’s thinking. 

Emotions and the ownership of perspective, or the broad use of 
readerly authority, were evident in students’ writings, particularly in 
their responses to Willinsky’s Learning to Divide the World, just several 
weeks after September 11. In the examples I have selected, I have 
admittedly chosen those most suggestive of the limits of pedagogy but most 
relevant to my concerns. In the face of the “unreal reality” she had 
witnessed, one student challenged Willinsky’s analysis of history as 
construction, arguing for the endurance and universality of certain events: 


We hear things on the news that sound so farfetched and unreal. We 
watched as terrorists killed thousands of people on television. We were 
helpless. Some say we should have expected it. Some say we were 
asking for it. Everybody agrees that it was a major tragedy. The hardest 
part was to see young children in foreign countries cheering over the 
news on the television. I could not comprehend that. We made history 
that early morning, no matter which history book you are looking at in 
the future, you will see a section titled “America Under Attack.” 


Her use of the media’s language and images was echoed by another 
student, who seemed to draw on George W. Bush’s rhetorical stances as 
she named the terrorists “imperialists”: 


I was struck by its [the text’s] dramatic relevance to the September 11th 
tragedy. Willinsky’s continual theme of imperialism and empire was a 
present point in that horrific day. The cowardly terrorist act was fueled 
by ill formed beliefs and the drive to destroy those who did not believe 
the same as their own cause. Willinsky describes Macaulay’s beliefs on 
securing the empire as creating a “class of persons Indian in blood and 
color, but English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and intellect” 
(Willinsky, 1998, p. 97). The notion was that if the empire could 
eradicate the Indians of their ways and supplement their own nature, 
then the empire would prosper. The empire could not appreciate 
differences nor would those differences be tolerated. The terrorists 
involved in that fateful day could not tolerate a nation so different from 
their own. In order to build and solidify their own empire, the terrorists 
believed they must destroy others. 


This student effectively displaced empire to another location, away 
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from self, ignoring historic structures of power and dominance as she 
constructed an equivalence between the British rule of India and a group 
of terrorists’ actions against U.S. targets. Another student who sought 
contextual understanding of the events offered a murky analysis of 
imperialism’s relevance: 


The theme of imperialism meant more to me after the tragedy on 
September 11th. Currently our country along with many other coun- 
tries is fighting an imperialistic leader—Osama bin Laden. Bin Laden 
is seeking to destroy countries and people he believes are weak minded. 
Bin Laden believes his religion calls for violence. To him non-Muslims 
are weak and disobedient. Bin Laden is seeking to spread imperialism. 
Willinsky makes a reference to the Persian Gulf War in the last chapter 
of the book. I find this interesting because Bin Laden became angry 
with the Americans after the Persian Gulf War. Although we entered 
into the war in an effort to protect Kuwait and our oil interests, we killed 
numerous Islam people. This act of violence made Bin Laden angry. My 
point in writing this is to note that this information has only become 
known to me quite recently. I did not know why we went to war in the 
Persian Gulf. My education failed me. My response to the book was 
definitely altered by the September 11th tragedy. I have come to 
understand why imperialism is a topic that needs te be addressed by 
Americans and the educational system. Imperialism impacts everyone. 


In her response to the “tragedy,” a word used by all three students, 
it appears that imperialism only became meaningful to this student as 
a means to understand other countries, although her discussion of U.S. 
motives in the Gulf War is by no means clear. Nonetheless, her naming 
of imperialism as relevant to the U.S. and education has little to do with 
conditions within the U.S. and more to do with threats from outside. 
Implication is unacknowledged. 

These students’ writings reflect pain, just as they express a simulta- 
neous desire for and resistance to new understandings and knowledges. 
This ambivalence may have led them to place imperialism elsewhere. 
Their writings may reflect the limits of thought as a patriotic mood swept 
much of the nation. In that moment, it could be that habits of thought, 
combined with social and cultural conditions of a national trauma of 
sorts, structured knowledge of who and what the self and others are. 
Disruptions of knowledges, whether through encountering or creating 
new narratives, are difficult in such conditions. 

Kevin Kumashiro (2001) has written that education, particularly 
that which teaches against oppression, can provoke crises for students: 
“education’ is not something that involves repeating what one already 
knows. Rather, education involves learning something different, learn- 
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ing something new, learning something that disrupts one’s commonsense 
view of the world” (8). This “unlearning” (in this case, an unlearning of 
what I earlier called the “privilege of non-implication”), he argues, 
necessarily entails a crisis that teachers and learners cannot foresee but 
must anticipate. The crises he describes are provoked in the classroom. 
But what happens when crisis comes from without, is collective and 
immediate, and has national (and international) dimensions that for 
many call into question the U.S.’s identity as invulnerable and innocent? 
A national sense of self was at risk in what many described as a moment 
when “things would never be the same.” 

Don DeLillo (2001) wrote, “We like to think America invented the 
future. We are comfortable with the future, intimate with it. But there 
are disturbances now, in large and small ways, a chain of reconsidera- 
tions” (39). So much seemingly in flux for so many may have led to desires 
to maintain a sense of self, to continue pursuing comforting narratives 
rather than risking new ones. This question of inviting the construction 
of new narratives leads to ethical questions of the role of educators who 
seek to disrupt commonsense views. To challenge students’ beliefs and 
values is, to an extent, to challenge their identities. To “combat resis- 
tance” is to combat students’ sense of self. For learning to become an 
unlearning, individuals must be willing to risk the self in order to grow. 

Some students, whether they were risking the self or not, did not 
displace imperialism but sought to acknowledge it as integral to narra- 
tives about the U.S. Several advocated its explicit teaching. One student, 
for example, wrote: “I agree with Willinsky’s implication that there is a 
necessity for a ‘revelation’ of ‘the whole truth’ behind imperialism. 
Should we hide the ‘behind-the-scenes’ activity —in effect, the reality— 
of what happened from youth? Absolutely not. How else can we avoid 
repeating the past?” While this student may have resisted the explicit 
presence of the past in the present, he acknowledged the potential for its 
return. Another student sought connections between the media and 
education by comparing form and content: 


Before reading Willinsky I had never thought about how biased our 
education system could be. . .. The way information is presented is really 
just as important as the information itself. We are often at the mercy of 
our “presenter,” whether it is a teacher, author of a textbook, or even an 
administrator who decides on class content .... News shows come up with 
dramatic titles for current events, like “America Under Attack” (which 
even has its own musical theme!). And, surely they do not give us all of 
the information on a subject; there would not be time to fit it into a one 
hour report much less a ten minute update . . . .The education system is 
not quite as sinister as the media, but it is not perfect either. Teachers 
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and textbook authors also have time and space constraints. They try to 
present information in interesting and entertaining ways. . . Teachers 
are also limited by the curriculum they have been given. They may not 
have all of the facts OR both sides of the story. . . . From Willinsky I hear 
a warning that we as teachers have to be awake and responsible. We need 
to be careful and thorough about what we teach and how we teach it. 


This student began to connect the ways media and schools shape 
access to knowledge and knowledge itself. Yet she naturalized time and 
space constraints in both, excusing the media from responsibility for 
offering complicated representations of the world, and appearing to 
overlook substantive possibilities of teacher and student agency. Her call 
for responsibility fell into a facile reminder to “be aware,” without 
naming how that awareness might affect form or content. 

In the public forum of the classroom, I continued both to press and 
not to press “difficult knowledges.” Yet my professorial point of view, 
articulated, for example, through rational argumentation about the non- 
equivalence of terrorists and imperialists, merely suggested to me the 
limits of reason and facts in the face of individual and collective trauma. 

In writing about teaching multicultural education, Nancy Lesko and 
Leslie Bloom (1998) have pointed out that rational persuasion, particu- 
larly that which seeks to replace students’ “false beliefs . . . with new, 
correct facts and ideas” (379), can result in interpretive stand-offs or 
create new orthodoxies to repeat (the teacher’s) authoritative knowl- 
edge. I did not wish to fall into the trap of teaching the “real” even as I 
sought to extend reasoned analysis to the positions students were 
articulating. I can not know whether my appeals to reason were helped 
or hindered by articulations of my personal point of view through, for 
example, questioning the flag-mania popping up nationally or the 
nation’s bellicose mood. In the more private forum of responding to 
papers, I followed academic conventions of asking students for clarifica- 
tion of definitions (such as imperialism), careful use of examples, and 
extension of analysis. I also posed what I hoped were provocative questions 
that would encourage thought. As with discussions in class, I cannot know 
with certainty the meanings students made of my responses. 

However, after the immediacy of the events had calmed somewhat, 
throughout the semester, I continued to receive a mixture of responses 
to readings. A number of students continued the selective analysis of 
imperialism, yet the earlier emotionalism dissipated for the most part. 
Some indeed tried to use the course as a resource for sense-making. One 
student was able to connect past and present, writing: “The world has 
obviously been through quite an ordeal in recent times, and we all felt the 
sting of loss on September 11th. However, after taking this course I 
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opened my eyes wide to the realization that ‘recent times’ to the world 
means centuries not months.” Present in his response is a willingness to 
consider multiple perspectives, an ability I want to think was encouraged 
by the multiple genres we studied, as well as our class readings’ explicit 
enactment of multiple perspectives. 

A few students, while not confronting directly disruptive knowledges, 
evidenced a degree of such perspective-taking. One, for example, wrote: 


Prior to taking this class, I never would have been able to imagine what 
those terrorists were thinking. Most days, I still can’t. However, this 
course has made me step outside my “westerner” shell and think on a 
more global scale. We Americans have been so wrapped up in our ways 
of life . .. that we’ve forgotten about the rest of the world and the global 
community. . . . After taking this course I am making an effort to stay 
more aware of current events (world/national/local). I am also making 
conscious efforts to be less judgmental in my thinking about ideas and 
concepts that are new or different than my own. 


Whether hers is a call for pluralist tolerance or for interpreting the 
world relationally (or a response designed to please me) is difficult to 
know, yet her response suggests some new sense of responsibility to open 
herself to new relations. Another student wrote of trying to understand 
the events in a context larger than self, one of multiple relations and 
perspectives: 


I have thought about the events of September 11 many times while 
reading for this class. I can see that the terrorists, while using horrific 
means, are fighting against the system the way it is now. . . . I guess 
what I am saying is I can see both sides of the argument, even though 
I disagree with the terrorists’ methods. I am less likely to buy into the 
explanations given by the press and the government, and more likely 
to see the whole picture. While a tragedy such as September 11 is 
impossible to fully comprehend and the terrible images will always 
remain etched in my mind, I can now see the events in relation to the 
world rather than simply as “us vs. them.” 


This student’s critical attitude toward the media and government as 
she searched for more complex understandings overconfidently assumes 
access to a “whole picture,” yet simultaneously suggests an openness to 
new narratives. 

The mixture of responses does not point with certainty to tangible 
“effects” of teaching and learning in that class. Questions were raised and 
modes of analysis offered that students engaged in different ways, 
drawing on their own knowledges or publicly sanctioned knowledges to 
refuse the implications of new knowledges or engaging those new 
knowledges to construct their own narratives. 
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Comfort in Uncertainty? 


Britzman (1998) has asked, “If one can say that individuals do the 
work of mourning, can we say also that such work can be attempted by 
nations? How does a nation come to terms with its internal violences, and 
how do these internal violences return in the form of curriculum? How 
does a nation mourn its history? And what place does education have in 
such a project?” (135). I want to answer unequivocally that education can 
and should play an integral role in cultivating critical memory, thought, 
and practice that might encourage new understandings and actions in 
the present. I would also like to share the certainty critical pedagogues 
exhibit as they predicate their teaching on the rationality of learners, 
assuming that students who are presented with information, analysis, 
and testimony will draw on their intellects to accept new knowledges. 
However, teaching after September 11 has brought to my awareness 
more acutely than before that teaching and learning are fraught with 
unknowability. For this reason, even as I eschew its potential for 
psychologizing, I am drawn to psychoanalytic understandings that do 
not presume teaching and learning as cause and effect, but acknowledge 
that students respond in complex ways to education that is interference. 

Psychoanalysis asks teachers to attend to the divisions within (both 
their own and students’) and without (conflicts in the world). For 
example, in order to work through sedimented knowledges, Britzman 
and Pitt (1996) suggest that education should shift from “learning about 
an experience, culture, or event, and learning from one’s own reading of 
an experience, culture, or event” (p. 119). This entails a pedagogy in 
which learners attend to their reading practices in order to learn from 
their resistances. Yet I am learning that even this more complex 
“solution,” if it is fair to call it that, has limits. The analysis of one’s own 
reading practices is predicated on rationality, even when the topics at 
hand do not lend themselves solely to rationality. Moreover, it presumes 
students’ and teachers’ desires to work through resistances, which at 
times may serve purposes that are enabling. The assumptions of reason 
and desire for change echo those of critical pedagogy. I want to agree with 
Britzman (1998) that “There can be provoked—and this, after all, is the 
problem of pedagogy—a decision to listen to stories of another in order 
to do more with the stories one already holds” (p. 61). This “doing more” 
creates new narratives, thoughts, actions, and interactions. 

But can the teacher presume to know her students—or herself—to 
the extent that she can provoke such decisions? | am swayed by 
Kumashiro’s (2001) contention that “We cannot fully know who our 
students are, we cannot control what they learn, we cannot know with 
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certainty what it is they actually learn, and we cannot even be certain 
that what we want them to learn is in their best interest to learn” (9). Nor 
can we presume to know what is at work when students refuse to engage 
an analysis, displace it elsewhere, or draw from platitudes or dominant 
ideologies as they place themselves in relation to course content. 


Conclusion 


It is not clear to me why students might make a decision to recreate 
their narratives of nation or social and political relations, particularly if 
that decision involves risking understandings of self. Resistances to 
“difficult knowledges” are more than an entrenchment in self that 
signals a refusal to engage with something new. Resistance itself is 
engagement and entails response and relation that suggest that peda- 
gogy has touched the self. If education is an interference, perhaps it 
interferes even by provoking a response of resistance. In claiming that 
unknowability and uncertainty are inherent in teaching and learning 
and in posing the possibility that resistance may be more than it appears 
to be, Iam not advocating that teachers abdicate responsibility for trying 
to encourage students to create new understandings of self and other. We 
must draw on what we can—including rationality and our (mis)recog- 
nitions of our students—as we ask them to learn and unlearn. But we 
must remember that what students might do with that interference is, 
as my students reminded me, in many ways up to them as readers. And 
it may be that their resistance to interference is actually an opening to 
something new. The time and space of teaching and learning, never 
contained in an institution’s semester or the walls of a classroom, are but 
one form of relation that students put to use as they enter new relations. 
This unknowability, in which we cannot know what happens next, 
should not paralyze teachers but remind us that ideally education does 
not repeat conversations but creates new ones. 


Notes 


In this sense, I share Ellsworth’s (1989) questioning of critical pedagogy in 
wondering “Why Doesn’t This Feel Empowering?” 

See also Sumara (1996) on the importance of multiple contexts of reading. 
He writes, “Reading a text announced as a literary fiction, for example, is not the 
same as reading a text that is announced as “factual.” Because all texts are 
particular forms that are historically, culturally, and politically effected and 
situated, the experience of engaging with this form rather than that form means 
participating in one complex set of relations rather than another. Furthermore, 
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the place of reading matters. All texts are read in relation to the contexts of 
reading. And so, understanding the act of reading cannot be accomplished 
without an inquiry into the relations among forms, readers, and overlapping 
contexts of reading” (1). 

> All examples are used with students’ permission and approval of Georgia 
State University’s Institutional Review Board. 
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It has become a rite of passage for virtually all American parents to 
take their young children to Walt Disney World, and some affluent ones 
even perform nearly annual pilgrimages to the sanctuary in Florida or its 
religious affiliate in California. “Pilgrimage” is the precise word, Disney 
World being in effect a Jerusalem, Vatican, or Mecca for the established 
American religion. An established American religion? Yes; just because 
each of the mainstream religions is prohibited by the Constitution from 
playing an intrusive role, Americans erroneously believe that ours is a 
sectarian-free zone; the Christian Right in particular complains that 
secularism is our faux-religion. The latter are only partly wrong. The 
American religion—the one that Jews, Christians, Moslems, Hindus, 
atheists, agnostics jointly revere—is, in fact, science and the belief in 
progress which it generates. And Disney World is its holiest site. 

Though it may have begun as a playground for children, Disney 
World has grown into a grand celebration of the adult activity known as 
science. It instills in adults—and, worse, into future generations during 
their most impressionable years—the dangerously misleading message 
of salvation through industrial progress, of technological messianism. 
The pavilions of the large corporations, flaunting slogans like “If We Can 
Dream It, We Can Do it” (or, in the past, “Better Living Through 
Chemistry”), portray a future utopia rendered improbably problem-free 
by the miracles of science. 
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The sacred role achieved by science is, of course, not unmerited. The 
historical process favored such a development. First, a values vacuum 
was created by the waning of traditional Christianity as a result of the 
onslaught of rationalism and of Enlightenment culture. Then science 
filled the vacuum by virtue of two gifts it brought: results and comfort. 

Results: Whatever questions theorists might raise about whether 
science is a social construction and whether it actually deals with The 
Truth/Reality, one thing is certain: In the form of applied science or 
technology, it produces results. The jet plane, the computer, the visits to 
the moon, the heart transplant—the list is nearly endless. 

Religion also, to be sure, was able in its day to perform miracles, to 
mount crusades and jihads, to raise vast cathedrals and mosques, but it 
no longer (at least in the West) puts on such displays of potency. Either 
its supernatural powers have withered or the credulity of its followers 
has shrunk. Recall that the authority figures whose orders many people 
in the famous Stanley Milgrim experiment followed were men wearing 
not the hassidic fur hat, the Catholic cassock, or the Moslem turban but 
the plain white coat of scientists. If we judge an intellectual discipline by 
its impact on the natural world and on the behavior of people, science is 
triumphant and deservedly so. 

Comfort: Science also engages the allegiance of people because it 
makes life comfortable. Central heating, washers, and automobiles are 
just a few of the things that are taken for granted as if they were a part 
of the natural world. These gadgets have released many individuals from 
a world of drudgery and allowed them, at least theoretically, to pursue 
intellectual interests or leisure activities. Except for the occasional 
eccentric like Gandhi who would turn the clock back, people have 
therefore a vested interest in the continuing success of science—at least 
so long as they privilege the body over the soul and consequently 
associate physical convenience with happiness. If the Roman emperors 
governed by distracting the populace with bread and circuses, science 
reigns by providing the daily bread of creature comforts and the circus 
of headline-making spectacular achievements. 


Religion has not graciously yielded its turf to the newcomer. Cer- 
tainly, in the last few decades, it has staged a comeback of sorts. (The 
resurgence may be traced to the failure of scientifically induced comfort 
to produce happiness, but that is a theme for a different investigation.) 
As a result, an old conflict has been renewed; the confrontation between 
the two disciplines is reaching the level it had in the wake of the 
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Darwinian revolution. On the one hand are the irreligious scientists— 
Richard Dawkins, Steven Weinberg, et al.—who assert or imply that 
science disproves, or at least eclipses, religion. How, they ask, in a world 
in which science has mastered so much of the workings of nature, can a 
person entertain those disciplines which misinterpret, deprecate, or 
ignore nature in favor of something nebulous called “spiritual”? How can, 
in other words, a modern individual raised in a scientific culture take 
seriously the Ten Plagues, the virgin birth, or the clearly schizophrenic 
behavior of Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Paul, and Mohammed? 

On the other hand are the thinkers who, in lieu of reconciling religion 
and science on science’s terms, would do so on religion’s terms. There has 
been a spate of articles and books, usually by scientists who are religious, 
venturing to assert that science (by means, for example, of the “anthropic 
principle”) proves the existence of God. That flood of literature is 
doubtless caused by the recent revival of religion, but whatever the 
cause, it ultimately fails to persuade, for several reasons. One is that, as 
Montaigne observed, you can prove anything with reason— which means, 
of course, you can prove nothing. Another is that at a crucial juncture 
these works hedge their conclusions with some phrase like “strong 
inference” or “not entirely conclusive but highly persuasive.” Such a 
formulation falls short of true science, which is normally understood to 
be based—in one way or another, sooner or later—on experience, i.e. on 
replicable experimentation and compelling conclusions. Thus if, in 
parallel fashion, some scientists make a case for a world of vibrating 
superstrings and of ten dimensions, or for a world of parallel universes, 
these ideas are as yet closer to science fiction than to science, which is to 
say that many other scientists remain dubious about them. “Strong 
inference” is simply not scientific fact. 

For the finding of God to be a scientific fact, all scientists would be 
obliged to accept that finding or risk ceasing to be scientists. That is 
certainly the scientific posture vis-a-vis the Pythagorean Theorem, the 
Table of the Elements, the atomic (or particle) theory of matter, Darwin- 
ian evolution, Newtonian and Einsteinian physics. The finding of God, on 
the other hand, like the belief in ESP or in faith healing, in Marxism or 
Freudianism, has the allegiance of only a small, though vocal, minority 
of scientists. The rest, even the religious scientists among them, are not 
persuaded by the evidence. So it cannot be a scientific finding. 

The biggest objection to the scientific case for God is that it is 
advanced by people with axes to grind. A few, like John Polkinghorne, are 
even clerics of a particular denomination, and the rest have some sort of 
sectarian commitment. Not interested in establishing the existence of 
God as merely an intellectual exercise or as a purely scientific explora- 
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tion, they appear to be operating out of some psychological need to have 
their emotional proclivity corroborated by a rational mode. That is no 
vice, of course; Hume has said that reason springs from emotion: 


All probable reasoning is nothing but a species of sensation...of taste 
and sentiment .... When I give the preference to one set of arguments 
above another, I do nothing but decide from my feelings concerning the 
superiority of their influence. (Treatise 153) 


Nietzsche built on Hume’s insight by saying that philosophy is 
autobiography; i.e., the metaphysical is personal, and all philosophy is 
local. This idea, of course, covers the entire ideological spectrum, and 
atheists (like Nietzsche himself), no less than theists, are presumably 
working out their psychological idiosyncracies by means of theorizing 
that may be metaphysically suspect. The point is that those who do not 
share Polkinghorne’s proclivities may not see his scientific reasoning as 
rising from the subjective to the objective. 

The problem that Polkinghorne et al. uniquely confront, however, is 
that proving scientifically the existence of God is the easy part: far more 
difficult is proving which or whose God. Does this newly discovered God 
want us to observe the Sabbath on Friday, Saturday, or Sunday? Does he 
want us to abstain from eating meat on Fridays (as was believed by 
Catholics until recently), or pork or beef every day? One cannot, in short, 
discuss “God” or “religion” in the abstract; the particularist God of the 
monotheist religions has made—and changed—separate covenants with 
Jews, Catholics, Muslims, and Protestants. Would it be imposing too much 
on religious scientists to ask them which God they have discovered? How 
does one even begin to answer that question, with or without science? 

To find through science a God who may have created the world but 
is silent on all issues is merely to go all the way back to the ancient 
Epicureans who believed that the gods were detached from human 
existence, unaware of or indifferent to human moral choices. Religious 
people are not, however, interested solely in knowing that a God exists. 
They need from him a reading of the design of the universe and of the 
meaning of life; they need directions as to how to conduct their lives every 
day or every seventh day; they need marching orders from leaders 
designated by such a divinity. Where, then, is the scientific evidence for 
any of the religious doctrines that separate the religions? 

A tree which falls in a forest in which no human beings are present 
produces no sound, and, similarly, a God about whose character and 
agenda we know nothing and who remains permanently inaccessible is 
for all practical purposes non-existent. And if the existence or non- 
existence of God makes no impact on values and behavior, the scientific 
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finding of him (or her or it or them) is pointless. Religious people will have 
to carry on as best they can without validation by science. One suspects 
that that prospect leaves them with no major burden or anxiety. 


Since the scientific proof of God is otiose, why not declare as winners 
of the debate those who deny a divine force? The obvious answer is that 
to do so is to take an easy way out of a complex question. The fact remains 
that science can no more disprove the existence of the God of the religions 
than prove it. To see the reason (other than the obvious one that non- 
existence is difficult to prove), we need to remind ourselves of a simple 
but often forgotten reality: All communications, even all thought, must 
begin with assumptions. These are statements taken as true in the 
absence of evidence, either because they are self-evident or because they 
are widely accepted or because no evidence is possible. Even a simple 
sentence like “this table is green” rests on assumptions about what is 
meant by “table,” “green” (what if someone is color blind?), and, espe- 
cially for philosophers (and ex-President Clinton), “is.” 

Systems of thought, whether religious, philosophical, or scientific, 
are like inverted pyramids: A huge structure rests on the pinpoint of a 
major assumption or two or three. No matter how grandiose the theory, 
be it medieval Catholic, Hegelian, Darwinian, Marxist, Freudian, or 
Einsteinian, it is only as strong as the few major assumptions it rests on. 
The assumptions are, then, the most vulnerable part in the system. The 
result is that theories can be justified only by reference to other theories, 
and there is simply no escape from the labyrinthine forest of theories into 
the meadow of clear fact. (This predicament, by the way, is another 
reason why the existence of God is hard to prove scientifically. ) 

The utter dependence on assumptions means that, though reason is 
what makes us superior to the beasts and uniquely human, it cannot 
function without a reliable extra-rational supplier of assumptions. The 
story of civilization is, in part, about the quest for such a source, as 
different intellectual disciplines evolved with different sources of as- 
sumptions. These disciplines, whose evolution has defined the human 
enterprise, constitute different ways of arriving at the truth, or different 
kinds of truth arrived at, or simply—setting aside the question of 
veracity — different sorts of intellectual and emotional fulfillment: Math- 
ematics operates mainly by means of reason (with, to be sure, a dose of 
imagination), but theology operates by means of a reason in the service 
of revelation, while the physical sciences operate by means of a reason in 
the service of the senses (i.e. experience, experimentation), and the 
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humanities and arts operate by means of a diminished reason in the 
service of experience, emotion, and, above all, imagination. 

The point of all this is that religion and science have different 
starting points and therefore different procedures. Religion rests on a 
foundation of four immutable assumptions: That an omnipotent, benevo- 
lent God created and runs the universe; that his existence, actions, and 
intentions are spelled out in a Holy Book; that the interpretation of this 
book is determined by a tradition which time only enriches; and that the 
spokesmen for the tradition—the interpreters of God, scripture, and 
tradition—are authority figures who are divinely selected rather than 
popularly elected. Revelation, scripture, tradition, and authority are, in 
short, the four pillars of wisdom, the only way to obtain the Truth, the 
only means of finding design in the universe and meaning in life. (For 
those sympathetic to this vision, a useful mnemonic acronym would be 
STAR — as in the case of the [North] star that enables people to navigate. 
For those who dissent, it would more likely be RATS.) 

Science, on the other hand, has three different basic assumptions: 
replicable experimentation; numeration or quantification; and individu- 
alism. That is, (1) an idea proposed through logical or mathematical 
deduction does not become a truth until it has been tested by experience, 
by manipulation of the physical realm. Without such experimentation it 
remains theory, or philosophy, or science fiction. (2) The reality— 
whether the laws of motion, the values found in a blood sample, the 
estimation of intelligence through an IQ test—is described by numbers. 
(3) Anyone with the necessary equipment can carry out a defining 
experiment; it need not be an authority figure or an exponent of 
traditional religious views. One man with the results of a replicable 
experiment in hand will turn out to be right even if everyone else, 
adhering to STAR, claims he is wrong. 

In summary, experimentation in science replaces revelation in 
religion; numbers replace the reliance on words in sacred writings; and 
individualism replaces both tradition and authority. These four religious 
assumptions and the three scientific ones are, then, two entirely differ- 
ent ways of apprehending reality and sorting out the truth. 

A striking case of the divergence of the two disciplines is in how 
debate is carried on. The critics of religion usually accuse pious people of 
being monolithic, close-minded, dogmatic, while arrogating to them- 
selves the capacity for heterodoxy and dialogue. They are wrong, for 
there is much dialogue within the religious tradition, whether it be 
among the rabbis or the Church Fathers or modern theologians and 
whether it be in the Talmud, which is a sea of discussion and debate, or 
the comprehensive approach of St. Thomas of Aquinas, who entertains 
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almost every point of view before rendering a decision. But a crucial 
difference between religious dialogue and the Socratic or scientific 
version is again the starting points. In the religious mode, certain 
normative unchanging assumptions must be made, and the debate is 
usually resolved with the citation of an authority figure or a definitive 
Biblical passage. In the alternative mode, no assumptions—that is, no 
traditional, unchanging assumptions— are made, and the discussion can 
go anywhere. There are no sacred cows, no boundaries, no forbidden 
areas or ideas. Resolution is achieved not by quoting authorities but by 
reason and by experience (experiment). If authorities are cited, it is in 
order to re-enforce a conclusion already arrived at by other means and 
not to conclude the analysis. 

There is also a difference in the manner in which convictions are held. 
While a biologist may take Newton’s or Einstein’s findings on faith, and a 
physicist will do the same with Darwin’s findings, had the individual 
scientist the time, inclination, and equipment, he could experience for 
himself the empirical steps which led to these conclusions. The religious 
person, on the other hand, cannot ever have firsthand experience of Mount 
Sinai or Calvary and therefore must take these matters on faith via those 
non-scientific modes—scripture, tradition, and authority. 

Should, furthermore, the individual scientist who relives the process 
that led to one of those scientific laws discover a flaw, the law would be 
modified and his status as a scientist would be enhanced, whereas would 
a believer find a flaw in scripture, tradition, or authority, he would risk 
being ejected from membership in that religion. (Contrast the role of 
Galileo in the scientific community with that of Luther in the Catholic 
community.) Because of the consequent tentativeness with which all 
scientific findings are adopted, the doctrines of science are not similar to 
those of religion, regardless of the sloppy way in which some scientists 
may take them on faith. 

The conclusion is therefore that science can neither prove nor 
disprove the existence of God because it operates with a different tutor 
of reason, that is, with a different set of assumptions. To apply the 
modus operandi of one discipline to the other is to be guilty of adding 
apples and oranges. Experimentation, in conjunction with scientific 
control and possible falsification, simply does not accord with non- 
falsifiable revelation and scripture any more than scientific doubt goes 
with religious faith. Both the nature of the truth and the way of finding 
the truth are qualitatively different. Just as Goedel’s “incompleteness 
theorem” holds that no system of axioms can generate all the truths of 
mathematics because any mathematical system includes statements 
that cannot be proved to be true or false, so science can neither have any 
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business with religion nor prove its own access to reality to be defini- 
tive. 

Thus there is not, for example, one scintilla of scientific evidence to 
prove the existence on any of the basic religious entities—God, soul, 
hereafter, free will—but that does not in any way prove that these entities 
do not exist. They merely are out of science’s reach, purview, or interest. 
Science is about the natural, physical realm, while religion is about the 
supernatural, spiritual realm. This is a metaphysical division of labor. 

Religion and science together constitute a pair of Rashomon-like 
divergent representations of the nature of a unitary reality or, alterna- 
tively, a series of reports on a pair of different realities. Science is 
therefore far from having the last word today, any more than religion was 
a thousand years ago. 


— fv — 


Before science presumes to vouch for the existence of God, it had 
better secure its metaphysical moorings by vouching for its own profi- 
ciency. For it cannot claim exclusive possession of the truth. It may well 
be that but a small portion of a complex world is understandable by 
creatures with only five senses which allow for the perception of only four 
dimensions. There may be many more dimensions than we can possibly 
know, and there may be potential experiences or natural events for 
which we have no senses to register. 

William James raised the philosophical question of whether the 
altered mental state induced by nitrous oxide gas is, as many assume, 
merely an escape from reality, or whether it affords us a glimpse of a 
higher or more comprehensive reality than is available to our normal, 
rational waking selves: 


Consciousness as we call it is but one special type of consciousness, 
whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie 
potential forms of consciousness entirely different . . . [which] forbid a 
premature closing of our accounts with reality .... Mystical states may 
possibly be superior points of view, windows through which the mind 
looks out upon a more extensive and inclusive world . . . . [Some people 
are] persuaded that in the nitrous oxide trance we have a genuine 
metaphysical revelation. (378-79, 419) 


Such a question applies to mind-altering illegal drugs no less than to 
religious experience: How is the spiritual exaltation which communi- 
cants experience from a little sacramental wine different from the 
secular “high” obtained from marijuana or LSD? 
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As a matter of fact, science not only does not eclipse any religious 
doctrine, but, just as reason can prove anything except the validity of 
reason itself, so science cannot even prove itself to be true. Within science, 
we have a procedure for discovering whether a hypothesis is true or false. 
But we have no proof that that procedure is legitimate—other, thatis, than 
the pragmatic one that applied science has made miraculous advancement 
and that that fact gives a retroactive verification of the accuracy of the 
procedure and of its assumptions. But there is no definitive philosophical 
or logical way of knowing that the scientific procedure offers a correct 
reading of reality, let alone the only reading of reality. 

Scientists sometimes seem oblivious of this problera. Some years ago, 
when pressure was brought to bear on the California school system to 
introduce the teaching of “creation science,” scientists said that such an 


| 


action would make California the laughing stock of the world. If they 
referred to teaching it in science courses, they were right; creationism, 
no matter how much it calls itself a science, does not accept the 
assumptions at the heart of science. But if they meant teaching it 
anywhere in the curriculum—in history or religion courses—not as a 
scientific alternative to Darwinism but as a cultural alternative to the 
scientific approach, they were exhibiting an intolerance no different 
from the old religious one that held sway in the Middle Ages. This 
putative arrogance has led some to go so far as to ask, since the above 
mentioned scientific laws—Pythagorean, Darwinian, Newtonian, so 
forth—are adhered to by scientists with the faith and vigor which 
religious people bring to dogma, whether science is not just another 
religious faith. That seems to have been the mischievous philosopher 
Paul Feyerabend’s position: “Science is a religion .. . . 1 want to defend 
society from all ideologies, science included. . .. Modern science inhibits 
freedom of thought . .. . It is almost completely dominated by believers” 
like those bad old medieval theologians (in Klemke, 34-35, 37, 42). 

Despite the heated, or ironic, rhetoric, there is some truth to 
Feyerabend’s charge. When the philosopher of science, Thomas Kuhn, 
grew pessimistic about the ability of science to approach some sort of 
truth, the physicist Steven Weinberg countered that “Such progress 
[toward objective truth] has in fact happened again and again in the 
history of modern science” (49). But how does he know that? Is he not, like 
religious people, taking it on faith? 

The centrality of science, then, can be questioned in two clearly 
distinguishable ways. One is whether, because of limitations of our 
senses, science is able to access all parts of the natural, material realm. 
The other is whether that realm is indeed the only one, whether there is 
not as well a spiritual realm after all, or even a third realm, one of which 
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so far we know nothing. If these speculations sound far fetched, they are 
no more so than many of the findings of twentieth-century physics and 
astronomy, which sound like fantasies in the fiction of Jorge Borges and 
others. The idea that science has a firm grasp on nature is probably 
inarguable, but that it has a firm grasp on reality, or ultimate truth, is 
highly arguable. 


= 


If science is thus metaphysically limited as a system of inquiry, how 
then do the followers, exponents, and allies of science find the temerity 
to pronounce on religion? Certainly in its origins science was not only not 
hostile to religion but an outgrowth of it. A good case has been made that 
Protestantism has much to do with the beginning of science. Whether or 
not that is true, the religious affiliations of the makers of the Scientific 
Revolution is incontestable. Copernicus was a monk; Galileo appears to 
have been pious; Newton devoted much effort to writing on theological 
matters; Pascal’s religiosity was overbearing; and Boyle was a Protes- 
tant cleric. What these men had in common was the belief that science, 
by showing the orderly workings of nature, celebrated the beneficence 
and ingenuity of God. The Book of God’s Works—study of the natural 
realm—could be as effective as the Book of God’s Word (the Bible) in 
bringing people to faith. Science to them was a branch of theology and 
philosophy; “natural philosophy” is the name science first went by. In a 
religious division of labor, some intellectuals served God by writing 
commentaries on the Bible; others did so by studying the laws of motion 
or the behavior of chemicals as established by God. 

There was nothing in the procedure of early science itself that 
doomed it to challenge religion. Galileo, of course, ran afoul of the 
Catholic Church, not because he had an anti-religious axe to grind nor 
because he tampered with theological doctrines but rather because the 
Church tradition through the centuries presumed to shape and teach 
science. When his discoveries, which were the result of the new anti- 
traditional procedures, clashed with venerable Church teaching on 
science, he urged the theologians to rethink their interpretation of the 
Bible only as it applied to matters in the natural realm. He in effect asked 
the Church to get out of the science business if it would not do science in 
the proper new way (e.g. look through a telescope). His is a critique not 
of religion or theology but of religious intellectual imperialism. 

The problem arose not with the founders of modern science but with 
their followers—or rather those thinkers who fastened on scientific 
breakthroughs to push a new agenda. The latter fell prey to a common 
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intellectual disorder. Just as one iron law of all human thought is the 
dependency on fragile assumptions, another unavoidable law is that an 
idea is like a dropped ball in football or basketball— anyone can pick it up 
and run with it in any direction. That is what happened to the scientific 
modus operandi of experimentation, quantification, and of skepticism 
about all communal wisdom. It may have been invented for the study of 
nature by scientists who were pious, but during the more secular 
Enlightenment, non-scientific thinkers proceeded to put it to novel uses. 
In one of those juicy historical ironies, these thinkers proceeded to 
indulge in the same kind of intellectual imperialism as had the Church. 
They took the scientific way of studying matter and applied it freely to 
disciplines for which it had not been intended, notably theology and 
ethics. Galileo, Newton at al. would have been shocked, but the ball they 
had put in play was seized by people outside the sciences and with 
different priorities. Science, the beloved child of religion, was thus 
persuaded, Absalom-like, to rebel against its parent. 

No one expressed the revolutionary change in the intellectual world 
as acutely as did Hume. His book on ethics does not concern itself with 
citing Bible or cleric, tradition or authority but rather with aping science: 


Men are now cured of their passion for hypotheses and systems in 
natural philosophy and will harken to no arguments but those which 
are derived from experience. It is full time they should attempt a like 
reformation in the moral disquisitions; and reject every system of 
ethics, however subtile or ingenious, which is not founded on fact and 
observation. (Enquiry 16) 


His model in all fields is the principle of replicable experimentation: 
“Where any principle has been found to have a great force in one instance, 
[one] ascribes to it a like energy in all similar instances. This is indeed 
Newton’s chief rule of philosophizing” (Enquiry 34). 

Experimentation is also central for Diderot, who assimilates the 
supernatural dimension to the natural: “Nothing that exists can be 
against nature or outside nature.” 

Questions about sexual behavior, specifically cross breeding be- 
tween species, therefore become to him “scientific” rather than “moral”: 


Thanks to our laws and prejudices, very few experiments have been 
made, and we don’t know which copulations would be quite sterile or 
which cases would combine usefulness with pleasure, what kind of 
species might result from varied and prolonged experiments. (230-31) 


While Hume and Diderot merely set ethics on new foundations, Tom 
Paine actually terminates theology. If the early scientists believed that 
science complements theology, he believes that it replaces theology: 
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“That which is now called natural philosophy, embracing the whole circle 
of science. ..is the study of the works of God, and of the power and wisdom 
of God in His works and is the true theology” [italics added] (424). 

The result is the death of STAR: “Religion, therefore, being the belief 
of a God and the practice of moral truth, cannot have connection with 
mystery. . . . It must be free of mystery, and unencumbered with 
everything that is mysterious” (444-45). “Mystery” is of course revelation 
as propagated by scripture, tradition, and authority, and so Paine wastes 
no time in dismissing them in favor of individualism: “Every person of 
learning is finally his own teacher” (435). 

Whether such kidnapping of the scientific procedure is part of a 
natural evolution to a religion-free future or is merely a corruption or 
misuse of the pure, legitimate way of doing science, and science alone, is 
a judgment call. What is important is that these men, and especially their 
modern disciples, were able to dismiss religion by bringing to bear on it 
a scientific procedure which is applicable only to the natural, material 
realm. (It is like Falstaff proving that “honor,” because it is only a word 
and a word is air, does not exist.) Those who would have science prove the 
existence of God are doing the same thing to reach the opposite conclu- 
sion: In order to rescue a religious outlook imperiled in a scientific age, 
they apply the prevailing naturalistic mode to the supernatural. The 
fallacy here involves once again the illegitimate mixing up of the 
assumptions and procedures of two divergent disciplines. 

The other side of the coin of not having science rebut religion is that 
neither can it re-enforce religion. It is high time, therefore, for a halt to 
both facile scientific dismissals of religion and a facile synthesis of 
religion and science. Just as physicists today are striving to find a unified 
field theory which will bring all branches of their science together, so are 
the scientific finders of God seeking unification of culture. But such a 
drive is actually for a re-unified field theory because cultural unification 
had been achieved in the Middle Ages. Dante’s Comedy notably blends 
theology, metaphysics, natural science, ethics, politics, history. That 
unification, achieved on religion’s terms, eventually broke down, and the 
attempt to restore it in a scientific secular society is doomed to fail. 

There is nothing painful about learning to live with two compart- 
ments of the mind hermetically sealed off from each other. In this 
separation of church and science, both will thrive best, even as in the 
American political realm the separation of church and state has created 
a thriving religious culture and a politics free of sectarian bloodshed. 
Many aspects of life have a binary nature: ying and yang, male and 
female, body and soul, good and evil, reason and emotion. Why not add 
religion and science to the list? 
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The duality of our world was summed up by the seventeenth-century 
English physician and intellectual, Sir Thomas Browne: “Thus is Man 
that great and true Amphibian, whose nature is disposed to live . . . in 
divided and distinguished worlds . . . the one visible, the other invisible” 
(39). He was speaking of man’s body living in the natural realm and his 
soul in the spiritual; amphibian man, unlike both the spiritual angels 
above and the material beasts below, was the only creature blessed with 
location at the juncture of nature and spirit. That distinction applies still 
today, for when we speak of science we mean the body. Browne, a deeply 
religious scientist, rejoiced in the dichotomy — “divided and distinguished.” 
And so should we. 
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Book Review: 
Leadership: 

Rudy Giuliani’s Lessons 
from Life, Law, and 9/11 


Reviewed by Judith Atcheson 
Texas Tech University 


In Leadership, former New York City Mayor Rudy Giuliani focuses 
on leadership skills that he claims can be employed successfully by 
managers of any type of organization, including schools. 

From his perspective, an effective leader must develop strong beliefs, 
articulate and act on those beliefs, and then be held accountable for the 
results. His whole philosophy is summed up in the two-word plaque on 
his desk: “I’m responsible.” Never did he envision that his leadership 
would be put to the awful test of September 11. However, he never 
doubted that the leadership qualities he practiced would prevail. The 
whole nation and world observed the mayor of New York City emerge as 
a compassionate and amazingly efficient leader. His leadership earned 
him respect and admiration worldwide and resulted in many accolades, 
including being named TIME’s “2001 Person of the Year.” U. S. News & 
World Report (October 7, 2002) labeled his leadership style “Grace under 
Pressure.” 

Giuliani relates that it is tough to know in advance whether those 
around you will be able to handle pressure; however, battle experience 
is invaluable, and difficult to replicate. Much of his team’s readiness for 
9/ll came from the fact that he had more than seven and a half years to 
get his team where he wanted it. This team had been tested and had 
learned from previous crises. 

Some of the principles that made this team strong include: (1) 
putting first things first; (2) preparing relentlessly; )3) reflecting, then 
deciding; (4) organizing around a purpose; (5) developing and communi- 
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cating strong beliefs; (6) standing up to bullies; (7) studying, reading, and 
learning independently; and (8) under-promising and over-delivering. 

Giuliani’s principles of leadership are related in Leadership through 
captivating stories that are personal as well as prescriptive. Life experi- 
ences are described that include a love of reading instilled in him by his 
mother. This resulted in a determination to master new subjects and not 
to rely only on the word of experts. His father’s boxing lessons taught him 
how to stay calm in the face of an attack and how to stand up to bullies. 
Clerking for a formidable judge who demanded excellence and rewarded 
it with a lifetime of loyalty prepared him for his role as a federal attorney 
in busting organized crime and the daunting challenges ahead, including 
9/11. His battle with prostate cancer helped him learn to make decisions 
at the right time and to put his life into perspective—the philosophical 
perspective that comes from considering one’s mortality. 

From my dual perspective as a former elementary school principal 
and currently as a teacher educator, I think there are valuable lessons 
for educators in studying Giuliani’s recommended core qualities for an 
effective leader. Echoing Sergiovanni, Covey, and others on the impor- 
tance of planning, envisioning goals, and balancing humanistic concerns 
with managerial efficiency, he presents his case practically and bluntly. 

In terms of management style, he advises not to micromanage or 
undermine the authority of the good people that you have hired, as well 
as regularly conducting “tabletop exercises” to rehearse responses to 
crisis situations. One should anticipate potential trouble and create a 
“culture of preparedness.” Following Columbine and other school trag- 
edies, school personnel know more than ever the importance of being 
ready to deal with crises, both physically and emotionally. Every team 
member needs to be able to make wise decisions, even when those in 
positions of authority are not available. Giuliani claims that this “culture 
of preparedness” comes from practice, from having trial runs. Being 
ready to make decisions has a positive effect on an organization, whereas 
procrastination can filter through the entire organization and have a 
negative effect. Making the right choices is the most important part of 
leadership with every other element relying on making decisions. 

In order to make the best decisions, Giuliani cautions that reflection 
must take place first and foremost. A leader should envision how 
alternatives will play out after hearing people out. Sometimes people 
just want to see issues being addressed, even if they do not always agree 
with the result. I saw this repeatedly in my office as principal when 
students’ parents simply wanted to be heard and to know that I was 
willing to respectfully address their concerns. 

Giuliani recommends that until a decision has been made, a leader 
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should make it clear that he or she is still open to change, even though 
the subject may seem cut and dried. However, once a decision has been 
made, a leader must adhere to it and not waver. In teacher education 
programs, the theme of reflection is embraced as prospective teachers 
are encouraged to consider alternatives in decision-making while exam- 
ining the philosophical, instrumental, ethical, and emotional dimen- 
sions of issues. Making good decisions is facilitated by having a clear-cut 
purpose, a mission for the organization. Team members need to know not 
only the day-to-day goals but the overarching goal or core purpose of an 
organization. Then resources and focus can be aligned with that purpose. 

Giuliani uses the New York City school system as an example of a 
system that needed a new philosophy. Until this educational organiza- 
tion identified its core purpose as children’s enrichment, about educating 
its million children as well as possible, it was not going to improve. 
Giuliani makes the controversial recommendation that teacher tenure 
be eliminated and that principals and superintendents have flexibility to 
reward and encourage good teaching in the form of incentives, including 
merit pay. Otherwise, he feels, there is little encouragement and ac- 
countability for quality teaching that focuses on children’s achievement. 

To enable organizations such as schools to excel, Giuliani stresses 
the importance of open communication, where public recognition and 
accountability are encouraged. His staff engaged in daily morning 
meetings which he claimed set the tone for the day, scrutinized perfor- 
mance, and made it difficult to pass the buck or play the “blame game.” 
These team meetings allowed for open discussion, motivational state- 
ments, access to human resources, and the potential for creative solu- 
tions. Great teamwork is focused around an organization’s mission and 
makes each member of a team better. 

While principal of an elementary school, I began each morning with 
students and staff in a meeting in the gymnasium. During and following 
this daily meeting, all members of the staff were expected to model a 
positive attitude, exemplary character, and achievement focus to the 
students. Successful teams are never built on only one person; there 
must be strong supporting casts. I heartily echo Giuliani’s claim that 
these meetings can make a positive difference in the organization; I know 
it did in my experience. Crucial to our school’s success was the opportu- 
nity to set a positive tone for the day, communicate high expectations for 
performance, and to review our goals, both individually and as a team. 

Giuliani asserts that a leader must manage not only results but also 
expectations. Sometimes expectations communicated publicly may be an 
end in itself, such as the announcement of an initiative. Effective leaders 
must have high expectations and be committed enough to those expec- 
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tations to say so publicly. However, Giuliani cautions that leaders should 
promise only when positive and sure that the results can be delivered. 

Effective leadership is not about succeeding on every single initia- 
tive, nor about building consensus behind every action. Giuliani under- 
stands that valuable lessons are to be learned from picking yourself up 
after something goes wrong, to keep moving on without letting it throw 
you off course. Many times working together creates a dynamic tension 
that can breed creative solutions, with each person striving to push the 
project further. Leadership is risky business, with every strong leader 
sometimes thinking “outside the box.” However, great leaders lead by 
ideas, and co-workers and others have a right to know how a leader sees 
the world. Giuliani reminds us that ideology is enormously important 
when running any large organization and that expressing ideology is one 
of a leader’s most powerful tools. 

Nowhere was that clearer to Giuliani than during the days following 
the World Trade Center disaster. In an address to the United Nations 
General Assembly on October 1, 2001, he laid out in plain language what 
America stood for and what we had to lose if we did not defend our values. 
He told how the terrorists struck out at American ideas, not just buildings 
and lives. Furthermore, whenever he communicated about 9/ll, he pas- 
sionately explained the overriding philosophy behind what he was saying. 
Criticized by some as being “blunt,” he tried to be as available and candid 
as possible. His directness, candor, and courage earned him the title, 


“Mayor of the World” and left a legacy of leadership that will be forever 
etched in our minds as will 9/11. Educators would do well to study and take 
to heart the powerful leadership lessons presented by Rudy Giuliani. 
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